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A  FEW   SUMMER    CEREMONIALS  AT   ZUNI   PUEBLO 

By  J.  WALTER  FEWKES 


I. 


A  FEW   SUMMER  CEREMONIALS  AT  ZUNI  PUEBLO. 


During  the  month  of  June  and  a  part  of  July,  1889,  and  the 
three  summer  months  of  the  present  year  (1890),  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  some  of  the  midsummer  ceremonials  at  Zuiii  Pueblo, 
New  Mexico.^  Arriving  at  the  place  in  the  former  year  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  I  was  able  to  observe  certain  events  which  had  passed 
at  the  time  of  tlie  second  visit.  In  the  second  year,  however,  this 
loss  was  more  than  made  up  by  opportunities  to  study  several  of 
the  rain  dances,  only  one  of  which  was  seen  in  the  limited  visit  of 
the  preceding  year.  I  also  witnessed  other  dances,  more  especially 
those  connected  with  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  Furnished  with  both 
camera  and  phonograph,  it  was  possible  to  make  much  more  extended 
observations  the  present  year  than  on  the  former  visit.     It  is  hoped 


^  These  observations  were  made  wliile 
connected  with  the  Hemenway  Archaeo- 
logical Expedition. 

In  these  studies  I  have  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Zuni  language.  The  Indians  are  very 
reticent  about  their  sacred  observances, 
and  oftentimes  different  persons  contra- 
dict each  other  as  to  matter  of  fact. 
Frankness  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  unknown  among  some  of  the  In- 
dians, while  others  have  conscientiously 
done  all  in  their  power  to  aid  me  in  my 
work. 

Mr.    Gushing,    who    has    had    unparal- 


leled opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
Zunians,  will,  no  doubt,  when  his  re- 
searches are  published,  shed  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  ceremo- 
nials described.  He  will  probably  also 
be  able  to  add  much  to  the  observations 
which  are  here  recorded.  I  have  been 
able  to  give  only  an  outline  of  a  compli- 
cated subject,  and  am  well  aware  of  many 
shortcomings.  Still,  it  is  believed  that 
the  observations  are  accurate.  AVhere  the 
paper  fails  in  comprehensiveness  it  may  be 
added  to  by  others,  or  by  future  research, 
but  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  describe  the 
summer  ceremonials  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vations of  the  externals  are  concerned. 
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that  this  article,  which  records  the  observations  made  in  both  years, 
may  add  something  to  what  is  known  of  the  midsummer  ceremonials 
of  these  people. 

It  is  also  my  object  to  record  studies  which  were  made  of  semi- 
religious  ceremonials  in  the  summer  months,  especially  those  which 
are  intimately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  dances.  I  have  been 
unable  in  some  instances  to  interpret  these  observances  satisfactorily, 
as  this  task  implies  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  inner  religious  con- 
ception back  of  the  ceremonies  than  I  at  present  have.  This  account 
aims  simply  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  certain  of  the  ceremonials  which 
take  place  at  the  time  mentioned,  leaving  the  interpretation  of  their 
meaning  to  a  later  consideration,  when  I  may  be  more  familiar  with 
this  difiicult  subject,  or  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  similar  ceremo- 
nies in  other  pueblos  for  a  comparative  study. 

The  semi-religious  observances  which  are  treated  of  are  foot-races, 
rabbit-hunts,  planting  of  prayer-plumes,  and  communal  burning  of 
pottery.  Episodes  of  the  dances  sometimes  show  many  things  which 
are  worthy  of  note,  as  they  reveal  little-known  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people.  One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  the  procession  of  the 
Zurii  squaws  bearing  food  to  the  famished  dancers  in  the  estufa,^  on 

•^  An    estufa    is    a    gathering-place    in  Two  estufas  were   torn    down  while  I 

which  certain  ceremonials  in  the  dances  was  in  Zuiii,  and  new  ones  are  heing  built, 

are  performed  from  which  the  public  are  The  changes  in  the  houses  of  the  pueblo 

debarred.  in    the    course   of  a  few  years   are  very 

I  know  of  several  estufas  in  Zufii.  great.  Old  houses  are  razed  and  new 
These  rooms  are  semi-subterranean,  sit-  ones  are  built  every  year.  Seven  new 
uated  on  the  first  or  ground  floor,  never  chambers  or  houses  are  dedicated  each 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  on  the  second  or  year  by  the  Sha-la-ko,  although  these  are 
higher  stories.  They  are  rectangular  or  only  a  part  of  those  which  are  built.  The 
square  rooms,  built  of  stone,  with  openings  style  of  the  houses  no  less  than  the  man- 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  head,  serv-  ners  and  customs  of  the  Zunians  are  rap- 
ing as  windows,  and  still  preserve  the  old  idly  changing.  The  small  chambers  of 
form  of  entrance  by  ladders  through  a  the  old  quarter  of  the  pueblo  are  giving 
sky-hole  on  the  roof.  Within,  the  estufas  place  to  more  commodious  dwellings,  and 
have  bare  walls  and  are  unfurnished,  but  in  a  short  time  a  few  only  of  the  old  houses 
have  a  raised  ledge  about  the  wall,  serv-  will  remain.  Where  once  rude  logs  sup- 
ing  as  seats.  porting  sticks  plastered  with  mud  covered 
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occasion  of  the  rain  dances.  This  event  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  the 
full  dress  of  the  squaws  and  the  finery  with  which  they  adorn  them- 
selves, than  any  other  which  I  have  seen,  and  is  possibly  worth  a 
detailed  description,  which  is  given  later. 

The  periods  of  both  solstices  are  marked  epochs  in  the  Zuiii  calen- 
dar. They  may  be  called  sacred  days,  and  are  celebrated  by  appro- 
priate ceremonials.  At  the  time  of  or  near  the  days  of  the  summer 
solstice  no  member  of  the  tribe  will  trade  for  four  days ;  while  in  the 
winter  solstice,  it  is  said,  he  will  not  trade  for  seven  days,  and  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  no  one  will  carry  fire  out  of  the  household. 
There  is  an  important  significance  to  a  people  who  may  in  a  way  be 
called  sun-worshipers  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  at  these  times  at 
either  solstice.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  solstitial  celebrations  in 
winter  are  more  elaborate  than  those  in  summer. 

The  course  of  the  sun  at  the  approach  of  the  summer  solstice  is 
watched  with  care  by  the  Cacique  ^  of  the  Sun,  a  priest  on  whom  this 


the  dwelling,  now  well-trimmed  rafters  and 
boards  form  the  roof,  over  which  is  spread 
the  adobe.  The  new  rooms  are  larger  and 
better  lighted  than  formerly,  and  paneled 
doors  now  close  the  entrance.  Most  of 
the  new  buildings  are  on  the  ground  on 
the  lower  story,  and  I  know  of  but  a  sin- 
gle new  building  on  the  second  story,  and 
none  on  the  third,  fourtli,  or  fifth.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  but 
the  Zuiiians  of  to-day  build  houses  which 
are  architecturally  a  great  advance  over 
those  of  Hal-o-na-wan,  or  the  old  Zuiii, 
both  in  comfort  and  in  durability.  Their 
walls  are  higher,  the  rooms  are  better  ven- 
tilated, and  the  entrances  more  spacious. 
Under  this  state  of  improvement  models 
of  the  pueblo  ten  years  old  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  older  Zuili,  but  not  that  of 
the  present  time. 

^  I  am   told  by  some  of   the  Zuiiians 


that  there  are  six  Caciques,  of  whom  one 
or  perhaps  two  are  said  to  be  women.  Two 
of  the  Caciques  are  members  of  the 
"  Priesthood  of  the  Bow,"  or  Pits-ld-she- 
wa-nei/.  The  head  Cacique  is  the  Cacique 
of  the  Sun,  and  one  of  the  doors  of  his 
house  opens  into  the  estufa  in  which  the 
first  of  the  rain  diinces  is  held.  In  an 
inner  chamber  of  his  house,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  estufa  and  a  living  room,  I  have 
observed  the  Cacique  of  the  Sun  engaged 
in  his  devotions,  but  have  been  refused 
admission  to  inspect  them. 

The  functions  of  the  Caciques  are,  among 
other  duties,  to  do  penance  by  fasting,  to 
I'ecite  pi'ayei's,  and  to  plant  plumes.  At 
night  one  sees  them  standing  in  the  river 
bed  or  on  the  plain,  addressing  a  prayer 
or  planting  a  prayer  -  plume  for  rain. 
They  perform  many  ceremonies,  and  while 
universally   respected    have   little   to   do 
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and  sundry  otlier  duties  devolve.  Just  east  of  the  town  on  the  plain 
of  Zuni  there  stands  upright  in  a  field  a  small  post  of  petrified  or  siliei- 
fied  wood.  This  post,  which  is  in  certain  particulars  a  gnomon,  pro- 
jects a  fcAv  feet  ahove  the  soil,  and  is  situated  in  full  view  of  the  distant 
Ta-ya-ol-o-ne,^  or  Thunder  Mountain,  and  the  neighboring  depression, 

the  so-called  Gate  of  Zuiii, 
Every  morning  the  priest  takes 
his  stand  near  this  post  and 
watches  the  sunrise  from  the 
foot-hills  between  the  moun- 
tain and  valley.  As  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice  ap- 
proaches, the  sun  creeps  more 
and  more  to  the  north  of  east 


-  :e.'<<aJ^^^fS^^-^, 


Gnomon  used  to  determine  Time  of  Ceremonies. 


until  it  rises  from  a  point  most  distant  from  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne.     Sunrise  of 


with  the  government  of  the  tribe,  except 
in  an  advisory  way. 

^  This  gigantic  mesa  of  red  and  white 
sandstone,  which  rises  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  valley  to  the  southeast  of  Zuiii 
or  Shewena,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  mythology  and  history  of  the  tribe. 
About  it  cluster  many  of  their  most  beau- 
tiful folk-tales,  and  on  its  sides,  which 
rise  precipitously  from  the  plain,  are 
some  of  the  most  important  Zufii  picto- 
graphs  anywhere  to  be  found.  At  its 
base  there  lie  the  ruins  of  old  towns,  Ki-a- 
kime  and  Mat-sa-ki,  while  on  the  top  are 
the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  mountain  is  said  to  have 
furnished  a  safe  refuge  to  the  people  when 
harassed  by  their  enemies,  since  it  is  an 
impregnable  natural  fortress,  as  any  one 
will  confess  who  attempts  to  climb  its 
trails. 

Seen  from  Zuiii,  this  table-land  shows 
on  its   sides   three   marked   rock   forma- 


tions. At  the  base  there  are  broken  foot- 
hills of  red  sandstone  debris,  which  has 
been  eroded  from  the  strata  above  and 
fallen  to  the  plain.  Above  these  foot-hills 
there  are  parallel  strata  of  red  sandstone, 
in  which  are  found  many  pinnacles  with 
table  -  rocks  or  slabs  poised  upon  their 
tops.  From  this  base  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly a  white  formation  of  sand- 
stone deeply  eroded  into  caverns  or  caii- 
ons,  while  the  top  is  of  red  sandstone 
equally  abrupt.  The  top  is  comparatively 
level,  covered  with  soil,  in  which  grows  a 
scanty  vegetation.  There  is  no  water,  but 
at  one  place  excellent  clay,  from  which 
some  of  the  best  pottery  of  Zufii  is  made. 
Magnificent  isolated  pinnacles  of  red 
rock  separated  from  the  mesa  occur  at 
several  places.  Two  of  these  are  said  by 
the  Zunians  to  be  the  children  of  a  Car 
cique.  thrown  over  the  mesa  by  the  an- 
cients, at  a  time  of  a  great  flood,  as  an 
offering  to  the  offended  deity. 
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the  following-  day  shows  a  retreat,  and  hi  subsequent  days  it  rises 
nearer  and  nearer  the  mountain  mesa.  This  the  priest  notes,  and 
as  he  watches  its  course  counts  the  days  for  the  dances.  Then  it  is 
that  the  town  herald  announces  from  the  house-top  that  the  time 
for  the  rain  dances  and  their  attendant  religious  ceremonies  has  ar- 
rived. I  have  never  observed  the  priest  determine  the  time  of  the 
year  in  this  way,  but  what  is  given  above  was  told  me  by  Mr.  D.  D. 
Graham,  the  Post  Trader  at  Zuiii,  who  has  lived  in  the  pueblo  many 
years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
studies  bearing:  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Zuni  Indians. 

Almost  everything  in  the  life  of  a  Zunian  has  a  religious  side,  or  is 
to  be  met  by  something  which  for  want  of  a  name  we  may  call  a  reli- 
gious observance.  So  superstitious  is  he  that  he  fears  any  trifling 
event  of  an  unusual  nature,  and  has  devised  obligatory  methods  of 
sacrifice,  to  prevent  impending  danger.  If  his  hair  is  cut  off  with- 
out certain  ceremony,^  he  fears  death  within  a  year,  and  must  pre- 
serve a  lock  of  it  to  guard  against  harm.  He  will  not  sing  certain 
sacred  songs  out  of  season  for  fear  the  corn  will  not  grow.  Every 
action  is  controlled  by  fear,  and  he  fortifies  himself  from  the  super- 
natural agents  about  him  by  a  most  comphcated  system  of  formulas 
and  prayers. 

In  a  study  of  a  people  to  whom  any  unusual  occurrence  in  life  is 
so  mysterious  as  to  cause  fear,  and  who  have  so  many  religious  obser- 
vances to  offset  evil  influences,  it  is  easy  to  mistake  any  important 
event  which  takes  place  in  the  season  of  the  summer  solstice  as  part  of 
the  ceremonials  connected  with  that  epoch."  Even  secular  acts  are 
accompanied  by  religious  observances  which  impart  to  them  a  sacred 

'  One  often  notices  little  children  about  hair  over  the  head  about  the  forehead  and 

the    pueblo,    their    hair    closely    shaven,  ears. 

with  the  exception  of  a  single  lock  on  the  "^  A  reprehensible  practice    among  the 

forehead  or  back  of  the  neck.     It  is  not  Zunians,  by  which  persons  accused  of  sor- 

unusual  to  see  a  child  with  the  crown  of  eery  are  hung  up  by  their  arms  on  the  wall 

the  head  shaven,  and   with  a  growth  of  of  the  old  cburcli,  and  even  suffer  death 
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character.  For  instance,  while  the  race  with  the  stick  is  a  common 
game,  there  are  many  ceremonies  in  one  of  these  races  which  are 
semi-rehgious,  although  a  race  of  this  kind  is  so  frequent  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  religious. 

The  planting  of  prayer-plumes,  often  performed  by  the  Zuiiians,  is 
a  simple  form  of  rehgious  offering  which  is  necessarily  resorted  to  at 
the  summer  season  when  observances  are  carried  on  to  secure  water, 
the  greatest  desideratum  in  their  life  at  this  time,  for  the  crops.  One 
of  the  days  just  before  the  dance  —  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  four  in 
which  they  will  not  trade  —  is  given  up  to  a  systematic  planting  of 
prayer-plumes  in  the  fields.  At  this  time  there  is  a  universal  offer- 
ing of  this  kind  for  the  success  of  the  crops.  The  doors  of  many  of 
the  adobes  are  plastered  up  Avith  mud,  a  method  of  informing  visit- 
ors that  the  inmates  are  away ;  or  a  stick  is  run  through  the  latch- 
string  across  the  entrance  to  the  room,  when  the  inmates  go  forth  to 
their  fields  to  perform  this  duty.  By  this  sign  it  is  known  that  the 
family  is  away,  perhaps  at  Nutria,  perhaps  at  Pescado,  or  the  Zuiii 
Hot  Springs,  Ojo  Caliente,  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  pueblo. 
Families  may  be  seen  making  their  way  into  the  neighboring  fields,  or 
returning  to  their  homes  after  the  prayer-plumes  ^  have  been  planted. 

with  excruciating  pains,  ought  to  be  stopped  The  feathers  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
by  pro2)er  authorities.  The  time  when  prayer-plumes,  previously  to  their  being 
"  citizens"  of  the  United  States  were  tor-  tied  on  sticks  for  use,  are  kept  nicely  done 
tured  as  wizards  or  witches  is  happily  past  up  in  papers  in  an  oblong  or  cylindrical 
In  the  East.  The  practice  ought  to  cease  wooden  box.  The  cover  of  this  box  is 
among  the  Western  Indians.  without  hinges,  and  at  one  end  there  pro- 
^  Eagle  feathers  are  highly  esteemed  for  jects  a  stick  In  which  are  cut  notches  re- 
religious  purposes,  and  the  bright  feathers  calling  the  terrace  ornaments  so  common 
of  the  macaw  are  much  prized.  Eagles  on  many  of  the  articles  used  in  dances,  as 
are  kept  in  wattled  corrals  on  the  west  masks,  shrines,  and  sacred  meal  bowls, 
side  of  the  pueblo,  in  the  plaza  near  the  Many  of  the  families  keep  mocking- 
church,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  birds  in  wicker  cages  in  their  rooms, 
pueblo,  sometimes  even  on  the  house-tops,  Children  may  often  be  seen  running  about 
without  cages.  They  are  often  sorry-  the  fields  with  a  tuft  of  weeds  fastened  to 
looking  birds,  poorly  representing  an  em-  a  stick.  They  are  engaged  in  catching 
blem  of  national  power.  grasshoppers,  and  they   carry  their  prey 
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Those  whose  farms  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zuni  were  observed 
planting  prayer-plumes  in  the  communal  way. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  speak  of  Zuni  shrines  or  primi- 
tive altars  upon  which  offerings  of  plumes,  sacred  meal,  and  water  are 
regularly  made.  During  our  stay  at  Zuiii  we  visited  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent shrines,  or  places  where  there  are  evidences  of  offerings  having 
been  made  for  a  long  time.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less  characteris- 
tic. A  special  account  of  these  Zuni  places  of  offerings  would  be  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  study  of  Zuiiian  religion.  The  prayer- 
plumes  which  are  deposited  in  the  various  shrines  on  the  hills  about 
Zuiii,  or  in  inaccessible  recesses  worn  by  the  water  on  the  flanks  of 
TJi-ya-ol-o-ne,  are  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  offerings  in  the  fields. 
The  shrines  themselves  differ  in  general  character  and  position.  Just 
above  the  spring  near  the  old  ruin  of  Ki-a-kime,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
caiion  to  the  south  of  Thunder  Mountain,  there  are  many  narrow 
eaves  or  passageways  cut  by  the  water.  Into  some  of  these  passage- 
ways only  two  or  three  men  could  pass  abreast.  Their  walls  rise 
abruptly  and  parallel  for  many  feet,  and  the  space  between  them  is  Ht 
only  by  the  narrow  line  of  light  at  the  top.  In  one  of  these  recesses 
I  recall  a  shrine  npon  which  stood  a  row  of  fresh  prayer-plumes,  large 
and  small.  The  prayer-plumes  were  planted  in  fine  on  a  raised  plat- 
form of  mud,  and  near  by  there  was  a  pile  of  weather-worn  plumes, 
offerings  of  other  years,  thrown  to  one  side  on  the  floor  of  the  cav- 
ern. Here  were  also  fragments  of  bones,  skulls,  and  ribs  of  moun- 
tain Hons,  bears,  and  wolves,  which  had  been  carried  there  as  offer- 
ings. This'  special  shrine  was  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Priests  of  the 
Bow,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  secret  organizations  in  Zuiii ;  but'  I 
did  not  see  there  the  special  offering  of  that  esoteric  brotherhood,  the 
smaU  shield  made  of  a  network  of  cotton  thread  and  the  miniature 
bow  and  arrows. 

strung  on  sticks  just  as  boys  string  fishes  is  a  hard  one,  and  it  shares  its  troubles 

on  a  twig.     These  insects  are  caught  as  with  the  horse,  tlie  dog,  and  especially  the 

food  for  the  mocking-birds.     The  life  of  a  burro. 
bird  in  a  Zuiii  room,  in  or  out  of  its  cage, 
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^- 


Her-pah-ti-nah. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  shrines  near  the  pueblo,  is  that 

called  Her-pah-ti-nah/  which  lies 
in  the  open  plain  a  few  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  the  old  ruin 
of  Hal-o-na-wan.  This  shrine  is 
a  stone  structure,  three  feet  high, 
facing  to  the  east.  It  has  two 
chambers,  one  larger  than  the 
other,  both  partially  closed  by  a  flat  slab  of  stone.  The  top  is  covered 
by  a  flat  stone,  upon  which  are  placed  rounded  water-worn  bowlders. 

In  the  chambers  of  Her-pah-ti-nah  are  found  offerings  of  prayer- 
plumes  and  antique  jars,  generally  ornamented  Avith  sacred  emblems 
or  terrace  lines.  The  shrine  was  visited  by  the  Indians  for  religious 
purposes  at  the  time  of  the  Hara-po-ney  dance  in  August,  and  I  am 
told  that  in  some  of  the  winter  dances  many  ceremonies  are  performed 
about  it.  At  the  close  of  the  Ham-po-ney^  as  I  shall  describe  in  a 
following  page,  interesting  ceremonies  were  performed  at  this  shrine. 
Water  is  said  to  be  deposited  in  Her-pah-ti-nah  at  the  close  of  certain 
dances  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

The  shrines  on  the  foot-hills  to  the  south  of  the  town,  a  mile  or 

two  distant,  are  situated  among  the 
large  white  bowlders  in  full  sight  of 
Hal-o-na-wan.  They  are  very  sim- 
ple in  character,  consisting  of  rows 
of  sticks  with  prayer-plumes  par- 
tially buried  in  the  soil  under  the 
shelter  of  some  large  rock.  For- 
mer offerings  in  the  shape  of  water- 
worn  sticks  and  dilapidated  feath- 
ers are  strewn  about  on  the  ground. 


Shrine  under  White  Bowlder. 


^  The  Moquis  have  a  shrine  similar  to  been  veiy  difficult.     In  certain  instances  I 

Her-pah-ti-nah,  called  U-wor-ton-nah.  find  my  spelling  to  differ  considerably  from 

In  the    spelling  of  the    names    I    have  that  adopted  by  others.     The  i  final  and 

tried  to  follow  the  pronunciation  given  me  in    Her-pah-ti-nah   is   pronounced    like 

by  the  Zuiiians,  but  in  some  cases  that  has  long  e. 
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The  shrines  on  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne,  which  are  among  the  most  elaborate 
which  were  visited,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  cave-shrines  and 
those  on  the  mesa  top. 

There  is  in  the  cliffs  above  Ki-a-kime  (the  old  pueblo  now  in  ruins 
on  the  foot-hills  at  the  southwest  base  of  Thunder  Mountain)  a  very 
simple  place  of  offering  which  well  illustrates  a  cave-shrine.  This 
shrine,  discovered  for  me  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  G.  Owens,  is  situated 
in  an  eroded  cleft  in  the  rock,  so  deep  that  its  entrance  is  approached 
by  a  narrow  defile,  the  rocks  rising  precipitously  on  each  side.  In  the 
depths  of  this  miniature  caiion,  on  one  side,  one  sees  an  upright  row 
of  prayer-plumes  or  sticks  with  feathers  tied  upon  them.  The  shrine 
is  surrounded  by  the  bones  and  fragments  of  skulls  of  various  wild 
animals,  and  near  its  entrance  there  are  many  pictographs.  A  sec- 
ond cave-shrine,  in  which  are  also  many  skulls  and  bones,  with  teeth  of 
bears  and  other  wild  animals,  is  found  in  one  of  the  eroded  caves  north 
of  the  twin  pinnacles  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne.  In  this  shrine  there 
are  rows  of  skulls  of  large  wild  animals,  with  rows  of  prayer-plumes, 
great  and  small,  and  many  weather-worn  prayer-sticks  and  feathers. 
Tliis  shrine  is  easily  approached  from  the  trail,  which  runs  half  way  up 
the  mountain  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  white  sandstone  layer  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mesa.  There  is  a  side  trail  leading^  to  it  from  the  main 
trail  among  the  broken  debris,  from  the  mountain  along  the  dry  bed  of 
a  rivulet.  Several  bundles  of  prayer-plumes  done  up  in  corn  husks 
are  deposited  in  this  shrine,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  simple. 

Near  the  last  mentioned  place  of  offering,  on  the  trail  leading  from 
the  spring  at  the  base  of  Thunder  Mountain,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  white  sandstone,  which  forms  such  a  prominent  stra- 
tum, there  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered 
with  hundreds  of  rock  pictures  representing  the  Ash-cl,^  some  of  mon- 
strous size,  some  very  small.  While  there  are  no  feather  offerings  in 
this  shrine,  a  little  to  the  west  the  rock  is  honeycombed  with  numerous 

^  This  shrine,  wliich  from  the  Ziini  name  Zuiii  ceremonials  tliere  are  evidences  of 

of  the  organs  represented  we  may  call  the  pliallic  worship  to  which  the  figures  repre- 

Ash-a  shrine,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sented  in  the  Ash-a  shrine  would  seem  to 

on  Thunder  Mountain.     In  certain  of  the  have  some  relationship. 
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small  holes  in  its  surface.  These  holes  are  circular  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  many  of  them  ^  there  was  found  a  bit  of  woolen  thread 
which  is  said  to  be  an  offering  made  by  a  woman.  This  cave  and 
shrine,  if  such  it  be,  Hes  in  full  view  on  the  trail  following  the  white 
sandstone  from  the  spring  near  the  twin  pinnacles  to  their  base. 

There  is  also  an  additional  shrine  in  the  crotch  between  the  twin  pin- 
nacles and  the  upright  wall  of  the  mesa  of  Thunder  Mountain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  white  sandstone.  Near  by  the  shrine  with  these  rock 
cuttings,  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  out  of  reach  of  the  trail  by 
approximately  fifty  feet,  there  is  a  bundle  composed  of  many  arrows 
which  have  been  shot  into  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  These  arrows,  the 
number  of  which  we  might  say  without  exaggeration  is  over  a  hun- 
dred, at  first  sight  resemble  some  stiff-leaved  plant  which  has  obtained 
a  hold  there.  These  are  said  to  have  been  shot  into  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  in  old  times,  when  the  Zuiiians  set  out  on  theu-  war-parties,  or 
possibly  on  hunting  excursions. 

The  most  elaborate  shrines  which  were  visited  are  two  on  the  top  of 
the  mesa,  said  to  be  to  the  gods  of  war,  Ah-ai-u-ta  and  Ma-at-se-we. 
We  were  conducted  to  these  by  one  of  the  Indians  who  voluntarily 
told  me  their  names.  These  shrines  are  more  elaborate  than  the 
others  already  mentioned,  and  the  war-god  is  represented  by  a  stake 
or  log  on  which  is  a  rudely  carved  face.  Around  it  were  strewn 
many  other  similar  stakes  carved  in  the  same  way,  which  had  evidently 
once  stood  in  its  place.     The  upright  log  had  tied  to  it  a  string  to 

^  These  tiny  excavations  are  mentioned  rations  are  found  is  called  by  her  the 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  her  paper  on  the  "  mother  rock,"  and  at  times  is  said  to 
Religious  Life  of  the  Ziifli  Child.  She  be  visited  by  parents  who  desire  a  daugh- 
speaks  of  small  vases  of  sand  and  other  ter,  imploring  the  "  mother  "  to  intercede 
offerings,  also  of  "  quantities  of  firewood  "  with  the  Sun  to  give  them  what  they  wish, 
heaped  up,  and  refers  to  an  illustration.  Should  they  desire  a  son  the  couple  is 
Unfortunately,  in  the  volume  (Fifth  An-  said  to  repair  to  a  shrine  "above"  the 
7ival  Rejwrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol-  "  father  rock "  where  prayer-plumes  and 
or/ii)  in  which  this  paper  is  printed  I  am  sticks  are  planted.  The  figures  of  the 
unable  to  find  the  illustration  of  which  she  Ash-ii,  so  abundant  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
speaks.      The  rock  in  which  these  exca-  borhood,  are  not  mentioned  by  her. 
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which  were  appended  feather  offerings,  strings  of  shell  beads,  and  the 
offering  represented  in  the  cut,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  the  Priests  of  the  Boav.  This  last-mentioned  offering  consists  of 
a  shield  made  of  a  hoop  over  which  is  strung  a  network  made  of 
cotton  string,  a  small  bow  and  arrows  fastened  across  the  shield,  sea- 
shells,  and  a  wooden  stick  to  which  are  tied  prayer-plumes. 

Many  offerings  of  shell  beads  are 
found  scattered  about  on  the  more  elab- 
orate shrines  on  the  top  of  the  mesa. 
One  rarely  sees  these  exj^ensive  offerings 
on  the  shrines  in  the  valley,  or  in  those 
of  the  caves  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  as  a  rule  the  offerings  naturally  \  \ 
are  less  costly  on  the  simpler  shrines. 

Near  the  ruin  of  the  old  pueblo  of 
Pin-a-ua,  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
present  Zuiii,  there  is  an  interesting 
shrine,  not  quite  so  elaborate  as  those  on 
top  of  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne,  yet  still  more  com- 
phcated  than  those  of  the  canons  or  of 
the  plain.  To  an  upright  rod  of  this 
shrine  there  are  appended  the  shield,  di- 
minutive bows  and  arrows,  and  prayer- 
plumes,  the  former  hke  those  found  on 
the  shrines  of  the  Gods  of  War  on  Thun- 
der Mountain. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  offerings 
on  this  shrine  were  two  sticks,  each  about 
four  feet  long,  vnth.  feathers  tied  at  one 
end ;  the  other  end  was  wrapped  in  corn- 
husks  and  inserted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
shrine,  while  midway  in  the  length  the 
network  shield  and  arrows,  insignia  of 
the  Priesthood  of  the  Bow,  were  tied. 


offering  of  the  Priesthood  of  the   Bov 
the  Shrine  of  Ah-ai-u-ta. 


from 
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Among  the  most  important  and  striking  summer  ceremonials  of  the 
Zuiiis  are  sacred  dances  for  rain.  These,  or  similar  dances,  are  per- 
formed in  the  celebration  of  many  of  the  religious  observances,  and 
have  repeatedly  been  mentioned  by  travelers  since  the  earliest  discov- 
ery of  the  pueblo. 

The  dance  which  peculiai'ly  belongs  to  the  summer  time  is  that  called 
by  the  Zuiiians  the  Kor-kok-shi,^  or  "  good  dance,"  of  which  eight  occur 


Shrine  near  Pin-a-ua. 


in  the  summer  months.  It  is  said  that  the  object  of  this  ceremony  is 
to  obtain  rain  for  the  growing  crops,  and  that  it  is  only  performed  in 
summer  time. 

I  have  witnessed  this  dance  of  the  Ko-ko  on  several  occasions  in 
Zurii,  and  each  time  it  had  slight  variations  of  more  or  less  importance, 
while  several  of  the  personages  are  different  in  each  of  the  rain  dances 
which  were  celebrated.  Although  I  was  not  in  Zuiii  on  the  evening 
before  the  third  dance  last  summer,  I  was  told  that  there  was  no 
dance  in  the  plazas  on  the  preceding  night,  as  in  the  two  first 
rain  dances  of  the  same  year.     The  song  of  all  the  Kor-kok-shi  va- 

^  I  am  doubtful  about  the  spelling  of  but  my  unfamiliavity  with  the  Zufii  lan- 
this  word,  for  it  was  sometimes  pronounced  guage  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  my  spell- 
more  like  Ka-kok-ski.  Kd-Kd  seems  nearer  ing  is  all  that  could  be  wished  in  both 
the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  dancers,  cases. 
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ried  somewhat,  but  has  a  general  resemblance.  The  unmasking  of 
the  dancers  and  the  indoor  ceremonials  of  the  first  two  dances  occurred 
in  the  same  estufa,  namely,  that  adjoining  the  house  of  the  Cacique  of 
the  Sun.  In  the  third  dance  the  dancers  retired  to  an  estufa  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  plaza  in  which  the  church  stands. 

At  the  first  ^  of  the  solstitial  rain  dances  in  1890  more  complicated 
observances  were  noted,  which  did  not  occur  at  subsequent  dances,  and 
certain  persons  took  part  in  this  ceremonial  who  did  not  appear  in  sub- 
sequent rain  dances.  I  am  thus  led  to  believe,  as  it  ushered  in  the  sea- 
son of  the  rain  dances,  that  those  which  followed  were  more  or  less 
subordinate  to  it.  But  aU  the  rain  dances  have  a  common  likeness, 
although  there  is  always  some  variation  in  the  dress  of  the  dancers. 

While,  however,  to  the  general  observer  there  is  a  great  similarity  in 
all  the  rain  dances  of  the  Zunians,  the  slight  differences  are  significant. 
I  am  unaware  that  any  one  has  written  out  an  accurate  account  of  these 
differences,  or  carefully  recorded  the  various  events  intimately  or  re- 
motely connected  with  them.  A  comparison  of  the  observances  of  the 
different  ceremonials,  religious,  semi-religious,  or  secular,  which  occur- 
red in  the  two  summers  in  which  I  have  been  in  Zuiii,  has  shown  me 
that  there  is  a  great  similarity,  year  after  year,  in  the  sequence  of  ac- 
companying events.  While  these  facts  would  undoubtedly  be  implied 
by  the  conservative  character  of  the  people,  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
not  been  recorded.  It  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  social  and  rehgious  customs  of  the  Zunians  if  some  ob- 
server would  keep  a  calendar  -  of  their  daily  ceremonials,  especially  in 

^  The  rain  dances  of  the  summer  be-  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Zunians 
gin  at  about  the  time  of  the  summer  sol-  will  not  allow  Mexicans  to  see  any  of  their 
stice.  The  first  is  followed  in  rapid  sue-  Cachinas,  even  those  performed  in  the 
cession  by  others  of  a  similar  character.  plazas  before  the  people.  I  know  of  one 
Persons  taking  part  in  the  dances  are  case  in  my  short  acquaintance  with  them, 
"  invited,"  but  there  is  good  reason  to  when  this  was  put  in  foi'ce,  but  I  know  of 
suspect  that  such  an  invitation  is  seldom  no  instance  where  an  American  was  de- 
refused.      For    several    days    before    the  nied  the  privilege. 

dance  those  who  take  part  meet  for  re-  ^  The  following  account  treats  of  cere- 

hearsal  of  the  song,  which  varies  in  the  raonials  in  the  three  months,  June,  July, 

different  dances.  and  August. 
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the  -wanter  season,  when  ceremonies^  are  more  numerous  and  follow 
each  other  even  more  rapidly  than  in  summer. 

I  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  kinds  of  shrines  or  places  where 
feathers  and  other  offerings  are  made,  not  because  any  of  them  are 
necessarily  used  in  the  summer  ceremonials,  but  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  an  insight  into  the  complicated  system  of  religious 
offerings  which  exists  among  the  Zunians.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of 
these  shrines  are  visited  at  the  time  of  the  summer  ceremonials ;  all 
play  a  part  in  that  comj)lex  system  of  religious  observances  of  which 
those  about  to  be  described  may  be  considered  a  part.  The  shrines 
generally  have  feather  plumes,  but  these  are  sometimes  omitted.^ 


^  I  hope  later  to  take  up  some  of  the 
characteristic  winter  religious  ceremonials. 
Possibly  one  of  the  best  known  of  these 
is  the  so-called  Sha-la-lco,  or  dedication  of 
the  new  houses,  which  occurs  in  Novem- 
ber. The  words  of  the  song,  the  prayer, 
and  other  utterances  of  this  ceremony  I 
have  already  taken  on  the  phonograph, 
and  hope  to  write  them  out,  with  a  trans- 
lation, after  a  more  careful  study  than  I 
have  yet  given  them.  The  prayer  and 
chant  are  reputed  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
subject  I  desire  to  observe  the  ceremony 


before  committing  my  present  infoi'mation 
to  print. 

^  Among  the  most  simple  of  the  places 
of  offering  about  Zuni  may  possibly  be  a 
large  rock  near  the  trail  to  the  Peach  Or- 
chards, about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  pueblo.  As  one  passes  up  the  caiion 
which  leads  to  the  spring  below  the  Peach 
Orchards  on  the  left  hand  side,  he  will 
notice,  under  a  large  rock,  a  pile  of  small 
stones,  which  have  been  thrown  there  by 
Indians  passing  along  the  trail.  It  is  a 
custom  as  one  approaches  this  place  to 
catch  up  a  small  stone  and  cast  it  against 


Place  of  Casting  Stones- 
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CEREMONIES     PRELIMINARY    TO    THE     KOR-KOK-SHI. 

As  one  of  the  preparations  for  the  ram  dances,  water  is  brought  to 
the  pueblo  either  from  the  Sacred  Lake,  or  from  Ojo  Cahente,  the  Zuni 
Hot  Springs.  In  the  celebration  of  these  dances  in  1889,  plumes  were 
planted  and  water  brought  from  the  latter  locality,  while  in  1890  the 
same  ceremonies  were  performed  at  the  Sacred  Lake,  Ko-thu-al-a-wa, 
which  lies  about  sixty  miles  southwest  from  the  pueblo  of  Zuni. 

The  departure  of  the  bearers  of  the  feathers  as  offerings  to  the  Sa- 
cred Lake  took  place  in  early  morning,  four  days  before  the  first  rain 
dance.  The  bearers  of  the  offerings  were  three  in  number,  and  left 
the  pueblo  on  foot,  followed  by  several  men  on  horseback.  The  trio 
walked  abreast,  the  middle  one  bearing  an  armful  of  prayer-plumes, 
while  the  one  on  his  right  carried  a  whizzer,  or  "  bull  roarer."  I 
was  unable  to  see  what  was  carried  by  the  third.  They  marched 
slowly,  singing  a  monotonous  song  as  they  left  the  pueblo,  and  soon 
disappeared  along  the  trail  which  passes  near  the  site  of  the  old  ruin 
of  Pin-a-ua,  two  miles  west  of  Zuiii.  I  am  told  that  they  cast  their 
offering  of  feathers  into  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  and  that  it  is  caught 
up  by  the  wind  and  never  seen  again. 

There  is  possibly  a  significance  in  the  direction  which  this  lake  bears 
from  Zuiii.  All  the  great  summer  rains  which  come  to  the  pueblo  are 
from  the  southwest,  the  same  direction  as  that  taken  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  that  from  which  the  dancers  come  when  they  approach  the  town 
on  the  night  of  the  dance.  In  that  direction  lies  the  source  from 
which  water  is  obtained,  whether  it  is  brought  from  the  Sacred  Lake  or 
the  less  distant  Ojo  Caliente. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  first  of  the  rain  dances  in  1889,  the  pil- 
grim priests  carried  their  feather  offerings  as  far  as  Ojo  Caliente ;  as  a 

the  large  rock.  After  it  has  struck  the  lected  from  Innumerable  offerings  of  this 
rock  it  rebounds,  falling  into  the  pile  at  kind.  There  are,  however,  no  prayer- 
its  base.  The  sides  of  the  rock  are  in-  plumes  in  this  primitive  place  of  offering, 
dented  with  numerous  markings,  and  un-  but  simply  the  collection  of  small  stones 
der  it  a  large  pile  of  stones  had  been  col-  at  the  base  of  the  large  rock. 
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consequence,  since  that  journey  can  be  readily  made  in  a  day,  they 
departed  on  their  pilgrimage  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
dancers  came  in  procession  to  the  pueblo.  In  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, when  they  visited  the  Sacred  Lake,  the  departure  took  place  four 
days  before  the  dance. 

An  important  preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  rain  dances  is 
a  firing  of  pottery  throughout  the  pueblo.  For  many  days  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  this  event,  and  previously  to  it  occasional  fires 
were  seen,  but  on  the  night  in  question  fires  were  kindled  everywhere 
in  and  about  the  pueblo.  This  appears  to  be  the  great  annual  burning 
of  the  eartheuAvare  pots,  food  bowls,  tenajas,  clay  animals,  and  such 
other  things  made  of  pottery  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  Zuni  women 
could  devise.^ 

The  pots  are  carefully  surrounded  by  a  wall  made  of  fragments  of 
sheep  dung  brought  from  the  neighboring  corrals.  They  are  protected 
above  from  the  burning  material  falHng  upon  them  by  fragments  of 
old  pottery,  which  are  so  placed  that  they  keep  the  coals  of  the  fuel 
from  touching  the  vessel ;  for  if  this  happens  a  blemish  results.  The 
pot  is  placed  mouth  downward  with  the  rim  resting  upon  a  fcAv  broken 
potsherds,  while  the  fuel  is  kept  from  falling  in  on  the  vessels  by  the 
same  means.  The  fire  is  Hghted  below,  and  the  wall  of  fuel  blazing  up 
on  all  sides  makes  an  even  heat.  The  squaw  on  whom  the  making  and 
burning  of  the  pottery  falls  watches  carefully  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
shieldino^  the  flame  from  the  wind  with  her  blanket  until  the  vessel  is 
equally  burned  on  all  sides.  Then  the  glowing  vessel  is  taken  out  of 
the  coals  on  a  stick  and  allowed  to  cool.     The  red-hot  pots  as  they 

^  The  process  of  making  pottery  by  the  a  brush  they  chew  the    end    of    a   stick, 

squaws   of  the   pueblo  Indians   has  been  Most  of  the   pottery  which  I  have  seen 

described  by  others,  and  need  not  be  re-  made   is  fashioned  indoors,  rarely,  if  ever, 

peated.     The  Zuuians  never  use  the  pot-  on  the  house-tops  or  on  the  eaves  of  the 

ter's  wheel,  but  make   the   pottery  by  the  buildings,  as  sometimes  represented.    I  ob- 

coil  method,  rubbing  it  down  with  a  stone.  served  several  squaws  firing  pottery  in  the 

They  ornament  the  jars  with  certain  con-  month  of  July,  after  the   communal  pot- 

ventional  patterns,  measuring  distances  by  tery  baking,  but  the  custom  was  not  gen- 

the  eye  or  by  a  span  of  the  fingers.     For  eral. 
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come  from  the  flame  are  very  beautiful,  aud  as  they  cool  the  painted 
figures  on  their  sides  gradually  appear  in  changing  colors. 

Walking  about  the  pueblo  on  the  evening  of  the  bui-ning,  we  counted 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  fires.  Some  of  them  were  used  to 
fire  a  dozen  small  objects,  but  ordinarily,  in  case  of  a  vessel  of  any  size, 
one  fire  is  required  for  a  single  object.  The  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
firing  is  done  in  this  way,  and  ovens  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

I  have  been  told  that  all  the  fires  must  be  extinguished  when  the 
Cacique,  who  has  meanwhile  made  a  visit  to  the  distant  springs,  returns 
to  the  pueblo  late  in  the  evening.  After  the  night  of  the  communal 
firing,  only  one  or  two  vessels  of  any  kind  were  observed  to  be  made 
or  fired,  so  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  evening  in  question  is 
annually  set  apart  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

A  curious  ceremony,  which  precedes  the  first  of  the  Kor-kok-shi  or 
good  dances,  is  called  the  Du-me-chim-chee. 

THE   DU-ME-CHIM-CHEE,    OR    THE    DUCKING    OF   THE    KOY-E-A-MA-SHI. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  party  bear- 


jj."u.i  I  ■  tn'\  I  ill  II  I   I  II   >:iix.-    — ji 


Ou-me-chim-chee. 


ing  offerings  to  the  Sacred  Lake,  there  occurred  a  ceremony  which  was 
witnessed  both  in  1889  and  in  the  present  year.  This  ceremony  may 
be  called  the  "  Ducking  of  the  Clowns,"  or,  from  the  song  which  is 
then  sung,  the  Du-me-chim-chee.     It  is  a  wholesale  ducking  of  the 
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Koy-e-a-ma-shi  ^  {"  Ka-ye-ma-sJd,  Ko-ye-me-shi  ")  by  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  town,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  participated  in  by  the 
men. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ten  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  be- 
gan a  strange  procession  through  the  pueblo.  They  formed  in  line, 
chanting  the  words,  JDu-me-chim-chee,  Du-me-chim-chee-a-a,  and,  half 
walking,  half  trotting,  went  around  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses, 
through  all  the  lanes,  and  about  the  outer  walls  of  the  pueblo.  Each 
member  of  the  line  held  his  hands  on  the  hips  of  the  one  in  front,  the 
leader  carrying  his  hands  on  his  knees.  Their  bodies  were  slightly  bent 
forward,  and  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  coarse,  dark  blue,  rough 
cloth  about  their  loins. 

As  the  procession  of  clowns  passed  along  under  the  projecting  roofs 
of  buildings,  the  women  stood  on  the  housetops  with  jars  full  of  water, 
some  of  which  was  not  of  the  cleanest,  and  poured  it  out  on  the  heads 
and  bodies  of  the  hue  of  the  Koy-e-a-ma-shi.  Sometimes,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  procession,  as  the  squaws  awaited  them,  a  little  water  was 
taken  from  the  jar  in  the  hand  and  thrown  away,  apparently  as  an 
oifering,  and  in  one  case  an  old  squaw  was  observed  to  sprinkle  a  little 
meal  on  the  actors  in  the  Du-one-chim-chee.  After  the  Koy-e-a-ma- 
shi  had  gone  the  whole  round  of  the  pueblo,  followed  by  a  rabble 
of  boys  and  girls,  they  suddenly  vanished  into  their  house,  and  the 
ceremony  was  not  repeated.  The  participants  in  the  procession  of  the 
Du-me-chim-chee  tried  in  every  way  to  get  as  great  a  ducking  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  more  they  were  drenched  the  more  satisfied  they  appeared. 
With  the  exception  of  the  monotonous  chant,  Du-me-chlm-chee,  noth- 
ing was  said  by  them  during  the  ceremony.^ 

^  These   personages  will   be   described  winter   solstice,  which   lasts   seven  days, 

later.     They  are  known  also  as  "  clowns,"  strangers,  if  any  are  present  in  the  pueblo, 

or  "  mud-heads,''  from  reasons  which  will  are  asked  not  to  light  any  fire,  or  even  to 

appear  from  their  habits  and  the  charac-  smoke  on  the  streets.     If  at  that  time  a 

ter  of  their  masks.  camp  is  made  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 

^  At  another  ceremony  in  winter,  fire,  fire  out  of  doors,  a  propitiatory  ceremony 

instead  of  water,  is  thrown  upon  the  heads  is  obligatory.     A  ring  of  sacred  meal  is 

of  the  clowns.     In  the  celebration  of  the  made  on  the  ground,  within  which  the  fire 
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I  have  thought  it  well,  before  passing  to  a  description  of  the  different 
personages  who  take  part  in  the  Kor-kok-shi,  to  give  a  general  account 
of  the  main  features  of  the  dance  from  the  time  the  dancers  enter 
the  pueblo  in  solemn  procession  until  the  end  of  the  first  dance.  I 
have  then  taken  up  one  by  one  a  member  of  different  groups  of  par- 
ticipants, and  devoted  to  each  a  short  description.  No  better  way 
occurs  to  me  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  one  of 
these  dances.^  To  appreciate  the  strange,  almost  weird  character  of  the 
ceremony,  one  must  imagine  himself  seated  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
Zuni  houses,  surrounded  by  all  that  make  up  the  Zuni  pueblo  life. 
Those  animated  scenes  on  the  afternoon  of  the  dance,  when  the  house- 
tops are  crowded  with  natives,  or  those  evenings  when  I  followed  the 
dancers  from  plaza  to  plaza,  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory. 
One  needs  to  see  the  dance  to  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
interest  which  it  excites. 

The  Ko-ko,  who  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  dancers,  are  beings 
who  are  supposed  to  live  in  some  region  that  is  far  away  from  the 
pueblo,  and  consequently  come  into  the  town  from  the  distant  hills, 
whenever  a  dance  in  which  they  are  to  take  part  occurs.  This  leads 
to  what  is  called  the  procession  of  the  dancers,  which  is  formed  on 
the  night  before  the  day  of  the  dance,  when  they  march  to  the  town. 
The  group  of  Ko-ko  were  first  seen  on  the  hills  to  the  southwest  of 
the  pueblo,  where  they  could  be  heard  singing  the  song  which  resem- 
bled that  which  they  later  sing  in  the  dance.  They  gather  together 
at  that  point,  and  at  sundown  enter  the  pueblo  in  single  file. 

In  the  middle  and  late  afternoon  Indians  were  observed  leaving  the 
pueblo  singly,  and  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours,  making  their  way  to 
the  rendezvous  on  the  hillside.     Each  carried  on  his  back,  done  up  in  a 

is  kindled.     The  hill  of  sacred  meal  thus  tribe  came  from  these  distant  pueblos  to 

serves  as  the  wall  of  the  house,  preventing  get  water  from  Ojo  Caliente.     With  this 

evil  influences,  and  their  consequent  re-  water  they  returned  home,  taking  several 

suits.  Zunians  with  them,  and  on  their  arrival  a 

^  The   Moquis  have  similar  dances  at  dance  similar  to  that  of  the  Kor-kok-shi 

tills  time  of  the  year.     About  the  begin-  was  celebrated, 
ning  of    July   representatives   from   this 
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blanket,  his  paraphernalia  in  the  coming  dance.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  fire  was  seen  burning  on  the  hills  near  where  they  gathered. 
The  assemblage  of  dancers  waited  near  Pin-a-ua  until  about  sunset, 
and  then  marched  to  the  pueblo  by  way  of  Hal-o-na-wan,^  halting  a 
few  moments  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  proces- 
sion was  met  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Hal-o-na-wan  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  pueblo.  It  then  mounted  the  hill  through 
the  lane  between  the  gardens,  formed  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the 
pueblo,  and  immediately  at  a  little  after  sundown  began  the  dance,  the 
line  of  dancers  facing  the  west.  The  priest,  who  led  the  dancers,  scat- 
tered meal  on  the  ground,  and  an  old  woman  and  a  man,  who  took  no 
other  part  in  the  ceremony,  sprinkled  meal  on  each  of  the  dancers. 

The  dancing  was  a  monotonous  movement  of  the  body,  produced  by 
letting  the  weight  rest  on  one  leg,  raising  the  other,  and  then  bringing 
down  the  free  leg  violently  on  the  ground,  by  this  means  causing  the 
turtle-shell  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  to  rattle.  They  accompanied  the 
dance  with  a  song  or  chant  which  was  more  or  less  monotonous,  but 
said  to  have  been  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  dancing  at  the  head 
of  the  line  began  while  the  end  of  the  same  was  getting  into  position, 
and  was  continued  for  a  short  time  before  the  chanting  was  heard. 

Whenever  the  head  priest  sprinkled  the  sacred  meal  in  a  ring  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  the  dancers  turned  half  round,  and  then  returned 
to  their  former  position.  After  dancing  at  the  west  of  the  pueblo,  the 
line  moved  around  the  north  side  to  the  square,  marched  to  the  open 
space  near  that  point,  and  danced  on  that  side,  then  to  the  sacred  plaza, 
and  then  west  of  the  church.  After  the  last  dance  they  entered  the 
estufa,  in  which  their  song  could  be  heard,  but  the  singers  were  not 
visible. 

On  the  next  day  the  dancing  began  at  sunrise,  the  procession  moving 
from  place  to  place,  dancing  in  the  principal  plazas  mentioned  above, 
and  returning  to  the  estufa.  The  longest  dance  at  one  time,  which 
took  place  in  the  sacred  plaza,  occupied  twenty-five  minutes,  just  before 
the  closing  dance,  when  the  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  were  sprinkled  with  the 

^  The  site  of  old  Zuni. 
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sacred  meal.  When  the  Ko-ko  retu-ed  to  the  estufa,  they  unmasked, 
as  could  be  seen  through  the  windows,  but  all  except  the  participants 
and  a  few  others  were  denied  entrance  to  this  room.  As  they  danced 
in  the  estufa,  they  sang  the  same  song  that  they  sang  in  the  plazas  on 
the  night  before. 

At  a  httle  before  noon,  food  was  brought  to  the  skylight  of  the 
estufa  by  the  squaws.  A  long  procession  of  the  squaws,  clad  in  Moqui 
mantas,  with  their  best  buckskin  leggings,  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  silver  necklaces,  filed  up  the  street  leading  to  the  estufa,^  bearing 
food  bowls  full  of  stews  and  bundles  of  He-ioe,  or  "paper  bread." 
They  mounted  its  roof,  and  handed  the  food  which  they  brought  to  a 
person  at  the  skylight,  who  passed  it  to  the  hungry  Ko-ko  in  the  room 
below.     These  women  were  said  to  be  the  wives  of  the  dancers. 

Some  of  the  more  important  personages  who  take  part  in  the  dance 
merit  a  detailed  description,  beginning  not  with  the  most  important, 
although  possibly  the  most  conspicuous,  and  ending  with  the  more 
prominent.  Many  of  these  personages  appear  in  other  dances,  and  in 
the  Zuiii  mythology  they  are  said  to  represent  mythological  characters, 
some  of  which  figure  conspicuously  in  the  early  history  of  the  tribe. 
Into  the  rich  field  of  Zuiii  folk-lore,  in  which  many  of  these  beings 
personified  in  the  dances  figure,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  say  that  a  complicated  system  of  religious  belief  is 
often  illusti'ated  by  the  beings  which  appear  before  us  in  the  sacred 
dances  of  the  pueblo  Indians.  To  the  Indian  mind  familiar  with  the 
traditions  of  his  tribe,  these  personifications  have  a  deep  significance 
in  the  early  history  of  the  race.  The  dress,  style  of  ornamentation, 
and  character  of  the  dance  are  said  to  be  very  old,  and  clinging  as  the 
aboriginal  mind  does  to  conservatism  in  religious  beliefs,  one  can  well 

^  The  estufa  used  by  the  Ko-ko  in  this  building,  the  greater  part  above   ground, 

dance  lies  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  which  with  a  skylight  opening  on  the   roof  and 

extends  north  and  south  from  that  enter-  small  windows  without  glass.     It  has  pas- 

ing  the  pueblo  on  the  west  near  the  river.  sageways    into  adjoining  habitable  cham- 

The  first  turn  to  the  left,  after  entering  hers,  which  were,  in  some  instances,  closed 

this  lane,  takes  one   to   the  estufa,  which  during  the  dance.     One  of  these  passes 

closes  the  end  of  the  lane.     It  is  a  square  into  the  house  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Sun. 
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believe  that  these  dances  are  the  least  modified  of  all  their  manners 
and  customs. 


THE    KOY-E-A-MA-SHI. 


Through  all  their  sacred  rain  dances  there  is  more  or  less  fun-making, 
which  at  first  seems  incongruous  at  such  a  time.  This  devolves  upon 
the  Koy-e-a-ma-sM,  a  very  old  organization,  the  members  of  which, 
although  called  buffoons,  clowns,  and  mud-heads,  from  the  peculiar 
masks  plastered  with  adobe  which  they  wear,  are  also  regarded  as 
priests  and  sacred  personages.  They  enter  the  pueblo  with  the  Ko-ko, 
and  keep  together  during  the  dance.  While  they  do  not  take  part 
with  the  Ko-ko,  they  dance  together  at  times,  making  fun  of  every- 
thing which  they  see,  and  striving  in  every  way  to  amuse  the  lookers-on. 
Most  of  their  jokes  are  obscene,  a  fact  which,  however,  does  not  prevent 
them  being  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  spectators,  who  assemble  near  the 
dancers  and  on  the  surrounding  house-tops.  They 
have  an  estufa  of  their  own,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  dance  remain  in  the  sacred  plaza,  amusing 
the  people,  while  the  Ko-ko  make  the  rounds  of 
the  pueblo,  returning,  now  and  then,  to  the  dance- 
place  where  the  "mud-heads"  are.  It  is  said  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  parts  of  the  Koy-e-a-ina-slii 
are  taken  by  poorer  persons  who,  in  the  autumnal 
dance,  "  harvest  dance,"  are  presented  with  many 
gifts. 

There  are  ten  Koy-e-a-ma-shi,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  father,  and  the  others  war  chiefs.  Each 
Koy-e-a-ma-shi  is  painted  mud  color,  and  is  scantily 
clad  Avith  a  torn  black  blanket  covering  the  loins,  fast- 
ened by  a  rope,  passing  over  one  shoulder.  Their 
~  ~^  -     ■    '  bodies  are  daubed  with  clay,  and  around  their  necks 

they  wear  a  coarse  cloth-scari.  On  the  head  there 
is  a  close-fitting,  coarse  cloth-mask  upon  which  are  plastered  adobe  wens, 
circular  adobe  eyes,  and  a  grotesque  mouth  of  the  same  material.    They 
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resemble  anything  but  human  beings,  and  might  well  be  likened  to 
inhabitants  of  another  world,  although  the  color  which  they  are  painted 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  houses  about  them.  The  "  father  " 
has  two  sprigs  of  cedar,  or  two  feathers,  tied  to  his  mask,  and  the  war 
chiefs  are  also  designated  by  a  single  similar  badge.  The  Koy-e-a-ma- 
shi  often  carry  the  whizzer,^  which  they  twirl  during  the  dance.  They 
never  form  in  the  line  of  dancers,  and  on  the  second  day  rarely  follow 
the  procession. 

At  the  close  of  the  dance  each  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  is  sprinkled,  one  by 
one,  with  sacred  meal,  by  the  master  of  the  dance,  who  goes  from  one 
to  the  other  in  order,  dropping  a  pinch  of  meal  on  their  heads.^ 

Mr.  Gushing  speaks  of  the  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  as  Guardians  of  the  Sa- 
cred Dance,  and  says  they  are  "elected  annually  from  among  the 
priesthood  of  the  nation."  ^ 


^  This  or  a  similar  whizzer  is  found 
among  many  American  tribes,  and  is  not 
unlike  the  so-called  "  bull  roarer  "  used  as 
a  plaything  by  American  and  English 
boys.  It  is  a  small  flat  stick,  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  attached  at  the  other  end  to 
a  string  or  thong.  When  this  is  whirled 
about  in  a  circle,  it  gives  a  sound  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  is  very 
characteristic.  The  association  of  a  simi- 
lar instrument,  the  Kuivos,  in  sacred  cere- 
monies among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
the  turndun  among  the  Australians,  has 
been  noticed  by  others.  It  would  seem 
that  among  the  Australians,  at  least,  it  is 
used  to  warn,  possibly  to  frighten,  peo- 
ple from  the  dance.  I  have  interrogated 
many  Zuiiians  as  to  the  reason  for  its 
use  in  their  dance,  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  noise  which  it  makes  imi- 
tates the  wind.  Its  sound  is  certainly  sug- 
gestive of  the  wind  as  it  wliistles  around 
the  simple  chimneys,  or  down  the  flues  of 
their  houses.     Its  use  in  sacred  ceremo- 


nies among  widely  separated  people  is  a 
very  interesting  fact.  The  whizzer  is  car- 
ried by  the  Pits-la-she-iva-nei/  or  Priests  of 
the  Bow.  Among  the  Moquis  there  is 
an  esoteric  society  similar  to  the  Priests 
of  the  Bow  known  as  the  Ka-lek-tu-ka. 
Members  of  this  society  sometimes  carry 
the  wliizzer.  This  instrument  is  borne  by 
the  Zuni  mythological  personage,  Pau-ti-va. 

^  As  the  Ku-kd  entered  the  estufa  on  the 
third  rain  dance,  the  leader  sprinkled  sa- 
cred meal  upon  their  heads,  just  as  he  did 
upon  the  mud-masks  of  the  Koy-e-a-ma-shi 
at  the  close  of  this  and  other  rain  dances. 
As  he  sprinkled  the  heads  of  the  clowns  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  he  raised  the 
meal  to  his  lips  and  inhaled  from  it.  I 
have  a  collection  of  fetishes  used  in  hunt- 
ing, and  whenever  I  showed  them  to  cer- 
tain Zuiiians  they  always  raised  them  to 
their  lips.  The  custom  of  raising  the  hand 
to  the  mouth  and  inhaling  in  hand-shaking 
is  practiced  by  some  of  these  Indians. 

''  Tlie    obscene  jokes    and  puns  of  the 
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In  the  third  of  the  rain  dances,  which  took  place  July  26,  1889, 
the  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  at  one  time  danced  with  ears  of  corn  in  their 
hands.  The  corn  was  at  another  time  strung  together  in  the  form  of 
a  mat,  and  at  another  time  was  carried  in  baskets. 

At  the  same  celebration  the  Koy-e-a-^ma-shi  went  around  the  plaza 
calling  down  some  of  the  portly  men  of  the  tribe,  and  some  of  the 
boys.  They  then  invited  them  to  prepare  for  a  Tik-wah-wee,  or 
"  Kicking  the  Stick  Race,"  upon  which  they  started  them,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  the  performance  they  sub- 
stituted for  their  scanty  clothing  about  the  loins  a  silver  belt  and  shell 
beads,  calling  out  shouts  of  applause  from  the  audience. 

LAR-SHO-WAH-WEY. 

The  Lar-sJio-ioah-wey  are  male  participants  in  the  dance,  dressed  as 
women.  While  they  wear  masks  not  unlike  those  of  the  men,  their 
bodies  are  wrapped  in  black  blankets  or  mantas,  such  as  Zuiii  women 
wear.  Artificial  hair,  consisting  of  a  roll  of  horsehair,  is  done  up  on 
square  pieces  of  wood  above  each  ear.  They  carry  a  profusion  of  silver 
necklaces,^  made  of  large,  round  silver  beads,  with  alternating  crosses 

mud-heads  are  so  disgusting  that  it  seems  ornament  is  the  most  constant  of  the  femi- 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  of  the  more  nine  neck  ornaments.  The  women  also 
prominent  of  the  Zunians  would  take  this  wear  coin  silver  buttons  on  their  leggings, 
part  in  the  dance.  No  attempt  is  made  or  and  unclosed  silver  bracelets.  Both  men 
thought  of  among  the  on-lookers,  which  at  and  women  wear  silver  rings,  generally 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  of  the  dance  in-  on  the  index  or  little  fingers.  The  men 
eludes  all  the  population,  clothed  in  their  wear  huge  silver  earrings,  wampum  of 
best  attire,  to  repress  the  obscenity  and  shell  and  turquoises,  and  silver  buttons 
vulgarity  of  the  clowns.  One  of  the  Indi-  on  the  moccasins.  The  most  showy  of  all 
ans  who  had  been  a  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  told  the  silver  ornaments  worn  by  the  men 
me  that  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  are  large  silver  disks,  lined  with  leather, 
"  mud-heads  "  was  not  commonly  regarded  and  strung  on  a  leather  belt.  Silver  pen- 
as  a  great  compliment.  The  part  does  not  dents  are  often  seen  hanging  from  the  ears 
seem  to  be  taken  by  those  who  occupy  the  of  the  children,  for  which  is  sometimes 
most  influential  positions  in  the  tribes.  substituted  a  single  turquoise.  Little  chil- 
^  These  necklaces  are  made  of  coin  sll-  dren  often  wear  earrings,  and  some  have 
ver,  and  consist  of  spherical  beads  alter-  a  necklace  with  a  pendent  made  of  a  unio 
natins:  with  silver  crosses.     This  form  of  or  a  haliotis  shell. 
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of  silver,  and  a  silver  crescent  hangs  down 
on  their  breast.  The  necks  of  many  of  the 
Lar-sho-wah-wey  are  literally  loaded  with 
these  ornaments.  Their  legs  are  bare  and 
painted  yellow,  and  the  feet  are  without 
moccasins.  There  were  in  all  twelve  Lar- 
slio-wah-wey ,  and  they  danced  facing  the 
section  of  the  Ko-Jio  standing  half  way  down 
the  line.  One  of  them,  however,  was  oppo- 
site the  first  dancer  in  the  line,  somewhat 
separated  from  the  others.  These  dancers 
are  often  called  the  Moqui  women,  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  coiffure  to  the  style  of 
dress  still  adhered  to  by  the  Moqui  maidens. 
From  the  fact  that  in  a  sacred  dance  the 
dress  would  naturally  be  very  ancient,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  coiffure  of 
these  dancers  is  not  derived  from  the  Moquis, 
but  is  the  survival  of  a  very  ancient  fashion 
among   the  Zuiiians.      The    Moquis,    having  ur-showahwey. 

been  less  affected  by  the  changes  in  dress  than  the  Zuiiians,  still  re- 
tain a  custom  which  has  been  abandoned  among  the  latter  people,  but 
which  was  formerly  very  widely  spread,  perhaps  universal,  among  not 
only  both  these  ti-ibes,  but  possibly  also  with  many  of  the  other  pueblos. 
Like  the  Ko-ko,  the  Lar-sJw-wah-wey  wore  —  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance, I  did  not  observe  it  in  all  —  sprigs  of  cedar  tied  around  their 
ankles. 

OI-EY-LU-PEH-AN-SE-TOI-YE. 

Accompanying  the  above-mentioned  procession  on  the  eve  of   the 
dance  marched  a  number  of  Zuiiians  clad  in  their  ordinary  dress  ^  of 

^  The  dress  of  the  present  Zunians  does  common  and  the  most  popular  material 

not   differ  very  much  from    that    of   the  used  in  the  making  of  garments.     Out  of 

other  pueblo  Indians.     Variegated  calico,  it   is    cut    a    simple    shirt  furnished  with 

product  of  Eastern  factories,  is  the  most  arms.     This  shirt  is  worn  outside  the  pan- 
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calico,  with  head-bands  and  moccasins,  and  carrying  great  bundles  of 
flagroot  leaves  upon  their  backs.  These  flags,  brought  from  the  sacred 
lakes  or  elsewhere,  were  gathered  from  the  bearers  as  they  entered 
the  pueblo  by  a  woman,  who  carried  them  into  a  neighboring  house. 
Many  of  the  dancers  bore  leaves  of  the  flag  in  their  hands,  and 
throughout  the  pueblo  boys  and  girls  were  seen  with  them  on  that  even- 
ing and  during  the  next  day.  Several  times  I  noticed  the  transfer  of 
the  leaves  of  the  flags,  Setoiye,  from  one  personage  to  another,  and 
from  the  hands  of  the  priests  to  the  dancers.  In  the  room  at  the 
south  of  the  pueblo,  where  a  dance  open  to  the  public  was  going  on, 
the  shrine  was  banked  up  with  a  great  mass  of  these  leaves,  which 
seem  to  have  a  symbolic  meaning. 

and  nomads  in  wearing  belts  of  leather 
strung  with  solid  silver  disks  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  hair  is  generally 
bound  in  a  knot  behind,  and  is  kept  out  of 
the  eyes  by  a  cloth  band.  Instead  of  don- 
ning woolen  clothes  in  place  of  caHco  in 
winter,  the  Zuiii  Indian  relies  for  warmth 
on  his  blanket  or  serape,  which  in  summer 
protects  him  from  the  rain  and  wind.  On 
his  left  wrist  he  wears  a  leather  wrist- 
band, the  former  use  of  which  was  to 
break  the  force  of  the  recoil  of  the  bow- 
string on  the  wrist.  The  custom  of  wear- 
ing the  wristband  is  not  universal,  though 
it  is  worn  by  many  who  do  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The 
Ko-ko,  as  mentioned  above,  wear  such  a 
wristlet. 

The  Zuiii  Indian  improvises  pockets 
from  different  parts  of  his  clothing.  Not 
infrequently  he  draws  out  a  bundle  of 
dried  corn  husks,  for  cigarettes,  from  his 
belt  or  leggings,  where  it  has  been  carried. 
In  the  absence  of  other  place,  a  corner  of 
his  shirt  is  tied  into  receptacles  varying  in 
size,  to  accommodate  as  large  or  as  small 
an  amount  of  tobacco  as  he  may  have. 


taloons,  and  may  be  more  or  less  elabo- 
rated with  frills  and  ruffles.  The  neck  is 
generally  widely  open  in  front,  showing 
the  breast.  The  pantaloons  are  wide, 
slashed  on  the  outside,  reaching  to  the 
knee  or  a  little  below.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  the  legs  are  either  clothed  in  a 
knit,  footless  woolen  hose,  or  in  a  buck- 
skin legging,  fastened  by  a  fancy  woolen 
garter.  The  moccasins  have  buckskin  up- 
pers and  cowhide  soles.  They  are  ordi- 
narily decorated  with  silver  buttons  of 
simple  pattern.  The  Zuiii  pattern  of  moc- 
casin differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Navajos,  or  the  Apaches.  The  buckskin 
of  which  the  uppers  are  made  is  generally 
stained  bright  red  or  purple.  The  Zuni 
man  wears  a  string  about  his  waist,  under 
which  a  piece  of  calico  is  tucked  before 
and  behind,  with  one  end  lianging  down 
in  front  like  an  apron. 

A  head-band  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally worn  is  a  convenient  pocket  for  a 
variety  of  objects,  and  a  small  leather 
pouch  suspended  from  the  shoulders  is 
often  used  as  a  receptacle  for  valuables. 

These  Indians  resemble  other  pueblos 
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The  men  who  brought  the  flags  to  the  pueblo  did  not  appear  in  the 
rain  dances  following  the  first,  nor  were  bundles  of  flags  seen  after  the 
first  dance  of  the  season.  The  bearers  of  the  flag  leaves  were  not  seen 
accompanying  the  dancers  on  the  following  day,  but  they  were  ob- 
served on  the  night  of  the  first  rain  dance  in  1889,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  year. 

THE   KO-KO. 

The  Ko-ko,  which  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  dancers,  were,  with 
one  exception,  all  dressed  alike,  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  important 
of  the  dancers.     They  were  appareled  as  follows  :  — 

Each  Ko-ko  wore  a  painted  mask  with  a  long  horse-hair  beard 
extending  down  on  the  breast,  while  his  own  hair,  carefully  dressed, 
fell  down  on  the  back.  On  the  top  of  his  head  he  wore  two  or 
three  bright  yellow  feathers,  while  on  a  string  weighted  by  a  stone, 
which  hung  down  over  the  hair,  small,  white,  downy  feathers  were  tied 
at  intervals.  The  mask  was  of  blue  color,  with  two  shts  for  the 
eyes,  and  a  third  with  zigzag  bars  representing  teeth. 
The  beard  of  horse-hau-  concealed  the  whole  lower 
chin  and  neck.  Around  the  neck  hung  numerous 
chains  of  shell  beads  and  worsted  yarn,  from  which 
depended  ornaments  made  of  the  abalone  and  other 
shells.  The  shoulders  and  body,  down  to  the 
loins,  were  bare,  but  the  shoulders  were  painted  a 
pinkish  color,  with  zigzag  markings,  said  to  be  rain 
symbols.  On  the  wrist  of  one  hand  he  wore  a 
leather  guard,  Chem-^ms-sey-quin,  with  its  soHd  sil- 
ver ornaments.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  gourd  rattle, 
and  in  the  other  a  sprig  of  cedar.  The  body  was 
thrown  into  a  slightly  stooping  posture,  the  elbows 
bent  so  that  the  forearm  was  thrown  forward.  Some 
of  the  Ko-ko,  in  the  first  dance,  carried  in  the  hand 
a  live  turtle,  which  stretched  its  head  and  legs  back 
and  forth,  as  if  it  did  not  wholly  enjoy  the  part  it  was  taking  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.    These  turtles  were  said  to  have  been  gathered  at  the  Sacred 
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Lake,  and  were  not  observed  in  any  but  the  first  dance.  Around  the 
loins  each  Ko-ko  wore  a  Moqui  dance-blanket,  a  sash  with  long,  white, 
pendent  strings  knotted  at  the  ends,  and  from  behind  hung  a  fox  skin, 
with  head  uppermost,  and  tail  extending  to  the  ground.  Empty  turtle 
shells,  some  of  which  were  daubed  with  spots  or  bands,  were  tied  to 
the  sash  behind.  The  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a 
black  woolen  garter  tied  on  the  left  leg,  and  a  turtle  shell  securely 
fastened  on  the  right,  inside  the  knee.  This  turtle  shell  was  also,  in 
some  instances,  daubed  with  spots  or  lines,  and  had  small  hoofs  sus- 
pended by  buckskin  thongs  on  one  side.  The  rattle  of  these  hoofs  on 
the  empty  turtle  shells  could  be  heard  for  a  considerable  distance  as  the 
dancers,  settling  back  on  one  leg,  raised  their  feet  and  then  brought 
them  down  to  the  earth  in  accord  with  the  song  which  they  chanted. 
In  some  of  the  dances,  the  Ko-ko  wore  a  girdle  of  cedar  twigs  around 
the  loins  and  ankles. 

I  counted  forty  of  these  Ko-ko,  including  one  more  richly  appareled 
than  the  others,  who  occupied  a  position  about  midway  in  the  line  of 
dancers.  His  mask  was  rounded  above  like  a  helmet,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  rude  crescent,  a  figure  of  the  sun,  and  other  symbolic 
devices  of  unknown  meaning.  It  was  destitute  of  a  horse-hair  beard? 
his  own  hair  being  hidden  in  it.  Around  his  neck,  and  projecting 
stiffly  outward,  were  many  long,  black  feathers,  forming  a  ruffle  or 
crest.  His  body,  like  that  of  the  other  Ko-ko,  was  naked,  but  instead 
of  a  turtle  shell  he  wore  a  pair  of  American  sleigh  bells.  I  was  told 
that  this  person  was  the  director,  and  that  he  controlled  the  dance,  invit- 
ing the  other  dancers  to  take  part.  He  is  the  first  to  begin  the  dance 
and  song. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Hemenway  Expedition  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Gila  near  Phoenix  is  a  small  copper  bell.  This  bell  is  the 
only  perfect  metal  work  from  the  extensive  excavations  made  in  the 
country  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Gila  and  Salt 
rivers.  Whatever  its  use,  its  close  likeness  in  mode  of  manufacture  to 
the  gold  bells  from  Chiriqui  is  very  striking. 
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The  foremost  man  in  the  procession  of  dancers  was  a  priest  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  dances,  but  not  the  director.  He  was  unmasked,  had 
his  face  painted,  and  wore  feathers  in  his  hair.  Over  his  shoulders  was 
thrown  a  blanket,  or  rather  a  loose  garment  or  manta,  and  he  wore  leg- 
gings of  the  same  material.  This  priest  carried  a  basket-shaped  jar 
with  terraced  edges,  filled  with  sacred  meal.  The  jar  was  ornamented 
with  figures  of  the  tadpole,  Mou-tou-llk-yia,  and  of  the  frog,  Tak-cha, 
both  of  which  are  emblematic  of  rain.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  he 
scattered  sacred  meal  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  closing  dance,  which 
took  place  in  the  sacred  plaza,  he  sprinkled  it  on  the  heads  of  the 


Kor-kok-shi. 


clowns.  In  the  hand  in  which  he  carried  the  bowl  of  meal  he  bore 
an  elaborate  wand  made  of  bright-colored  feathers.  Diagonally  across 
the  back  was  stretched  a  string  of  empty  turtle  shells.  When  the 
dance  was  going  on  he  faced  the  line  of  Ko-ko,  standing  in  such  a 
way  that  he  might  look  down  the  line.  The  same  man  led  the  dance 
in  both  the  dances  Avliich  I  mtnessed,  but  he  never  sang  or  danced 
himself. 

The  accompanying  cut,  taken  from  a  Kodak  photograph,  represents 
the  Kor-kok-shi  in  one  of  the  plazas  of  the  pueblo.     The  masked 

^  The  leader  of  the  first  dance  is  Ko-      dance,  and  Ko-pit-la-ney  of  the  third  and 
mo-son-ey,  Ko-pirqui-ney   of    the   second      fourth  rain  dances. 
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figures  facing  the  reader  are  the  Ko-ko ;  those  opposite  them  with 
their  backs  in  the  same  direction  are  the  Lar-sho-wah-wey .  The  head 
of  the  fine,  where  the  Ko-ko  a-wee-lee-ey  stands,  is  at  the  extreme  dis- 
tant end.     Near  him  stands  a  Lar-sho-wah-wey  isolated  from  the  rest. 

While  the  dancing  of  the  Ko-ko  was  taking  place  through  the 
streets  and  in  the  plazas  of  the  pueblo,  an  interesting  celebration  took 
place  in  a  private  house  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose  at  the 
south  of  the  town.  I  made  a  visit  to  this  place,  and  being  invited  to 
enter  did  so,  remaining  there  some  time.  In  one  corner  of  this  room 
several  men  were  beating  a  drum,  shaking  gourd  rattles,  and  chanting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  a  rude  intonation  which  was  continued  with- 
out cessation.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  there  were  four  dancers, 
each  of  whom  was  very  lightly  clad.  They  were  unmasked,  wore  gi'eat 
strings  of  shell  beads  on  their  necks,  but  around  their  loins  only  a 
simple  covering.  Over  the  shoulders  of  two  of  these  hung  skin 
quivers,  while  in  their  left  hands  they  carried  bows  and  arrows;  in 
their  right  hands  there  were  bundles  of  deer  scapulae,  hung  on  a  buck- 
skin thong,  and  as  they  began  the  dance  they  took  one  step  forward, 
shaking  the  bundles  of  bones  as  they  did  so.  The  smallest  of  these 
dancers,  possibly  the  fire  god,  bore  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  bundle  of 
deer  scapulae,  a  wand  made  of  cedar  bark,  which  looked  very  much  like 
the  bundle  in  which  the  fire  was  brought  to  town  the  night  before. 
The  dancers  were  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  continued  their 
dance  until  they  could  hardly  stand.  The  obscene  jokes  which  one 
of  the  dancers  played  upon  the  Indians  looking  on  highly  amused  the 
small  audience. 

There  was  an  altar  or  shrine  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  room 
near  the  chorus  of  singers.  Large  bundles  of  sweet-flags  stood  up- 
right against  the  wall  behind  it,  while  in  front  there  was  a  wooden 
structure  fully  five  feet  high,  ornamented  profusely  with  feathers. 
The  edge  of  the  wood-work  was  terraced,  and  in  front  of  it  there  was 
a  second  wooden  terraced  structure,  also  decked  with  many  feathers. 
In  front  of  this  there  was  a  roAV  of  feather-wands,  two  large  sacred 
water  jars,  A-way-sue-a-pah-tsa-a-Iey,  with  the  well-known  ornamenta- 
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tion  of  the  frog  and  tadpole,  Tak-cha  and  Mou-tou-lik-yia}  There 
were  other  objects  lying  in  front  of  the  shrine,  and  when  the  dancers 
ceased  their  dancing  they  laid  before  the  shrine  the  quivers,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  bark  wand  which  they  had  carried. 

Two  priests  sat  before  the  shrine,  each  with  a  long  feather  beating 
time  to  the  chant  and  dance.  Every  now  and  then  they  would  dip 
one  feather  in  a  jar  of  water,  and  by  striking  them  sprinkle  the  shrine. 
From  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  slightly  in  advance  of  the  shrine,  there 
hung  by  a  string  a  wooden  cross  decorated  with  feathers.  Now  and 
then,  at  intervals,  the  priests  turned  this  object  around  in  such  a  way 
that  I  was  led  to  regard  this  event  as  connected  with  the  observances 
which  were  going  on. 

It  is  customary  for  the  director  of  the  Kd-lco,  whose  position  is  mid- 
way in  the  line,  to  begin  the  song  and  dance,  and  to  sing  a  few  words, 
after  which  the  others  join  in  until  a  full  chorus  is  obtained.  The 
song  is,  therefore,  at  first  low,  and  gi-adually  rises  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  volume.^  As  the  procession  enters  the  dance  place,  the  per- 
son at  its  head  begins  the  dance,  the  other  dancers  joining  in  as  soon 
they  are  in  position.  Each  dancer  touches  the  elbow  of  the  one  near- 
est him  as  he  dances.  The  rhythm  of  the  dance  is  perfect  and  the 
song  at  times  melodious,  but  all  sing  the  same  part.  The  audience 
do  not  join  in  the  song,  and  the  Koy-e-a-ma-slii  are  generally  silent 
during  the  dance.     At  its  conclusion,  however,  they  make  absurd  re- 

^  I  have  asked  many  Zunians  whether  songs.     It  is  customary,  for  instance,  for 

these  were  two  different  animals,  and  have  tlie  women  in  grinding  corn  to  sing  a  song 

always  heen  told  that  they  were.   The  fact  together,  which  illustrates  this  statement, 

that  the  tadpole  is  an  undeveloped  frog  A  number  of  squaws  are  often  seen  at  the 

was  not  known  to  the    Indians  whom    I  mealing-trough  grinding  meal,  the  motion 

interrogated.      The    "  Articulate  "   which  of  their  bodies  being  in  perfect  time.    One 

Colonel  Stevenson  mentions    as  an  orna-  of  the  women  begins  the  song,  and  then  all 

ment  of  sacred  vessels  may  be  the  same  join,  singing    so    loudly    that  their  voices 

as  the  Mou-tou-lih-yia.     I  have  supposed  may  be  heard  to  the  confines  of  the  pue- 

that  the  Mou-tou-lik-ijia  is  the  tadpole.  bio.     As  many  as   ten  squaws,   seven  at 

^  The  songs    of  the  Zufiians  are  often  the  mealing-troughs,   and  three   seated  in 

shrill   and   pitched    very   high.      This    is  front  of  them,  were  heard  singing  in  this 

especially  true   of  some  of   the  women's  way. 
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marks,  ridiculing  each  other,  and  do  not  spare  the  listeners.  As  the 
dance  is  progressing  they  stand  about  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  procession  to  the  pueblo  follow  after  it  as  it  crosses 
the  river.  While  the  dance  is  continuous  after  beginning,  the  song 
is  repeated  with  intervals  between  different  verses.  There  are  many 
Ko-kb  songs,  apparently  a  special  one  for  each  of  the  dances. 

SCHUL-A-WIT-ZER. 

There  accompanied  the  procession  of  dancers  a  boy,  the  Schul-a-wit- 
zer,  bearing  the  sacred  fire  ^  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  roll  of  cedar 
bark.  This  boy  personifies  the  God  of  Fire.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
seeing  him  among  the  great  number  of  particijsants  in  the  first  dance, 
but  later,  in  another  dance,  I  was  able  to  make  more  extended  observa- 
tions as  to  his  costume.  On  the  day  of  the  first  dance  I  did  not  see 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  procession,  possibly  left  in  the  estufa,  but  in  the 
dance  which  took  place  in  a  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  pueblo,  a 
participant  who  had  a  wand  not  unlike  that  which  the  Scliul-a-wit-zer 
carried  took  a  prominent  part. 

On  the  second  celebration  of  the  rain  dance  I  was  able  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  Fire  God  or  Scliul-a-wit-zer^  and  his  duties  in  the 
public  dance. 

The  ScJml-a-ioit-zer  wears  a  round  mask,  dotted  with  paint  spots, 
and  a  high  collar.  His  breast  and  back  are  profusely  ornamented  with 
shell  necklaces.  Over  the  shoulder  he  carries  a  quiver  (?)  made  of  a 
deer's  head.  In  his  hand  he  bears  a  fire-wand  made  of  well  dried  cedar 
bark,  several  feet  long  and  ignited  at  one  end.  He  follows  the  high 
priest  in  advance  of  the  dancers,  but   does  not  dance.     During  the 

^  This  fire  is  said  to  be  kindled  by  caus-  that  he  sets  fire  to  whatever  comes  in  his 

ing  a  stick  to  revolve  in  a  hole  or  groove  way.     The  sacred  fire  was  brought  in  by 

in   another    piece   of    wood,   an   ancient  hira,  but  whether  it  was  kindled  in  the 

method  of  lighting  fire,  which  is  one  more  way  indicated  I  do  not  know  from  personal 

example  of  the  conservatism  of  everything  observation.     I  had  an  excellent  opportu- 

connected  with  the  dance.  nity  to  study  the  Schul-a^wit-zer  in  the 

The  body  of  the  fire-bearer  is  painted  second  rain  dance,  but  my  photographs  of 

with  various  colored  spots,  and  I  am  told  him  were  failures. 
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dance  he  remains  at  the  head  o£  the  procession,  or  walks  along  the 
Ime  of  the  dancers,  moving  the  fire-wand  back  and  forth  similar  to 
a  priest  with  the  incense  at  mass.  The  Schul-a-wit-zer  has  the  same 
paraphernalia,  with  the  exception  of  the  mask,  as  the  boy  who  danced 
in  the  honse  mentioned  above.  The  dancer  in  the  house  carried  a 
similar  bundle  of  cedar  bark,  —  the  fire,  however,  being  extinct,  — 
the  deerskin  bag  over  his  shoulders,  and  bows  and  arrows  in  his 
hands.  With  the  exception  of  a  cloth  about  his  loins,  he  was  wholly 
naked,  and  wore  strings  of  tarconey.^ 

Three  days  after  the  celebration  of  the  third  of  the  rain  dances  an 
interesting  tablet  dance  ^  took  place,  which  drew  to  the  village  a  large 
number  of  Zunians  ^  from  their  farms  in  Nutria,  Pescado,  and  Ojo 
Caliente.  This  dance  is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  Kor-kok-shi, 
which  has  been  already  described,  and  justly  merits  the  promises 
which  my  Indian  friends  had  previously  made,  that  it  would  greatly 
interest  me.  Although  a  similar  dance  is  no  doubt  often  witnessed  in 
the  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande,  I  am  unaware  that  any  adequate 
description  of  it  as  it  is  performed  in  Zuni  has  ever  been  published  in 

^  The    tarconey   of    the   Zunians    are  necklaces  of  spherical  silver  beads  with 

necklaces  of  shells  or  corals  with  turquoises,  the  pendent  crescent  and  the  alternating 

or  other  stones,  the  latter  alternating  with  crosses  are  worn  by  Zuiii  squaws.      The 

the  former.     The  shells  are  ordinarily  cut  Navajo  women  who  visit  Zuni,  and  those 

in  little  disks,  through  which  a  hole  is  made  I  have  seen  on  the  roads  from  Gallup  and 

by  a   primitive  drill ;  the  turquoises  are  Manuelito,  almost  invariably  wear  strings 

perforated   in  the    same  way.     Beads  of  of   shell    and  turquoise.      Shell  beads  of 

American   manufacture    are    not    highly  tarconey  are  sometimes   buried  with  the 

prized,    even   if  of  bright  color,  and   al-  dead,  and  are  to  be  found  as  offerings  on 

though  one  often  sees  them  on  the  necks  some  of  the  shrines,  especially  on  those  of 

of  children,  they  are  not  worn  by  grown  the  Gods  of  War  on  Thunder  Mountain, 

persons.     Many  of  the  strings  of  tarconey  Fetishes  often  have  shell  necklaces, 
are  finely  graduated  in  size,  and  show  con-         '  Later  described  as  the  Hay-a-ma^sh&- 

siderable  fine  workmanship.      Tarconey  is  que. 

one  of  their  most  valuable  possessions,  and         ^  At  about  the  end  of  August  several 

may  be  used  in  barter.     It  is  not  consid-  Zuiii  Indians  left  the  pueblo  to  witness  a 

ered  in  bad  form  to  admire  the  tarconey  similar  dance  which  was  to  take  place  at 

of  a  person,  or  to  comment  on  its  beauty,  this  time  in  the  pueblo  of  Acoma. 
la  dances  shell  and  turquoise  tarconey  and 
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English.  I  am  on  that  account  encouraged  to  add  to  this  paper  an 
account  of  this  dance,  which  fitly  closed  the  first  month  of  summer 
ceremonies  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  at  Zuiii  puehlo. 

This  may  be  an  appropriate  place  to  say  a  word  in  general  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  a  description,  however  detailed,  of  the  ceremonials 
of  the  pueblo  Indians.  In  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  judging  from 
what  I  have  heard  and  what  must  necessarily  be  the  case  from  their 
vicinity  to  American  towns  and  raiboads,  religious  observances  have 
been  considerably  changed.^  The  Indian  has  become  Christianized, 
and,  as  a  result,  has  at  least  modified  his  aboriginal  customs.  He 
may  stiU  dance  a  Cachina  at  a  church  festival,  but  his  customs,  belief, 
and  religious  observances  are  greatly  changed.  His  former  ceremonies 
have  not  been  eradicated ;  but  driven  into  secret  observance  of  them 
he  does  not  as  willingly  perform  in  public  dances  which  distinguished 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Possibly  an  advance  in  social  condition 
will  lead  to  the  same  result  among  the  Zuiiians  and  Moquis,  but  at  the 
present  day  these  isolated  pueblos  best  preserve  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  past.  The  Moquis  may  be  the  more  primitive,  but  a 
study  of  either  will  give  as  good  an  idea  as  we  can  now  get  of  the 
general  character  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  pueblo  peoples.  The 
present  need  of  studying  and  recording  these  observances  is  urgent, 
for  in  a  few  years  the  difficulties  will  be  much  greater.  That  the 
number  of  the  pueblos  has  lessened,  the  numerous  ruins  throughout 
the  country  would  seem  to  prove,  as  far  as  time  preceding  the  present 
is  concerned,  although  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zuiii  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  population  has  not  diminished  in  late  years. 
The  extinction  of  the  race  may  not  occur,  but  there  is  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  there  will  soon  be  an  extinction  of  the  old  beliefs. 
Viewed  from  a  scientific  side,  it  is  imperative  to  use  all  legitimate  haste 
in  preserving  the  religious  beliefs  which,  in  the  next  hundred  years, 
possibly  in  a  generation,  will  have  vanished  forever  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.     It  is  therefore  thought  desirable  to  record  accurately  the 

^  Probably  also  they  are  secretly  performed  in  something  like  their  primitive  char- 
acter. 
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externals  of  the  ceremonials  which  are  at  present  practiced. by  this  peo- 
ple who  preserve  in  a  modified  form  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors. 

HAY-A-MA-SHE-QUE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  simimer  dances  is  called  the 
Hay-a-ma-she-que^  which  is  even  more  elaborate  than  the  Kor-kok-shi, 
already  described.  I  suspect  that  we  have  dramatized  in  it  an  histori- 
cal epoch  when  the  corn  took  the  place  of  the  cactus  fruit  as  the  food 
of  the  Indians.  The  corn  is  supposed  to  be  personified  in  this  repre- 
sentation by  a  participant  known  as  the  Meat-ta-tash-a,  and  the  cactus 
food  by  the  Ar-toish-ley .  These  two  may  personify  the  continual 
struffffle  of  the  old  and  new,  or  the  liberal  and  conservative  elements 
in  Zuiii  life.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Hay-a-ma-she-que  opened  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  dance  with  the  advent  of  Meat-ta-tash-a. 

MEAT-TA-TASH-A. 

At  sundown  on  the  day  before  the  Hay-a-ma-she-que,  or  fourth 
summer  dance,  which  took  place  on  July  27th,  there  came  into  the 
pueblo  a  personage  who  is  called  the  Meat-ta-tash-a}  He  entered 
the  pueblo  alone,  coming  from  a  place  to  the  west  of  the  corrals  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  which  he  had  been  dressed  by  an  at- 
tendant. He  seemed  to  be  a  stranger,  looking  right  and  left  as  if 
searching  for  somebody  or  something.  The  3Ieat-ta-tash-a  was  met 
at  the  corrals  by  a  man  who  handed  him  a  feather  wand,  and  tied  a 
woven  belt,  in  which  was  placed  some  sacred  meal,  about  his  waist.  He 
then  made  his  way  unnoticed,  except  casually,  to  the  estufa  near  the 
house  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Sun,  at  a  slow  ambling  pace,  every  now 
and  then  hooting  as  the  "  mud-heads  "do  on  their  approach  to  the 
pueblo.  He  approached  the  town  on  the  west  side,  went  around  to 
the  north,  and  passing  through  the  sacred  plaza,  then  to  the  church 
plaza,  and  later  through  the  lane  reaching  to  the  estufa,  following 
much  the  same  route  as  the  Ko-ko  on  their  advent  to  the  pueblo. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  ladder  of  the  estufa,  after  sprinkhng  a  little 
'  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  "  Long  corn." 
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sacred  meal  on  the  ground,  he  mounted  on  top  of  the  roof,  danced 
about  the  sky-hole  for  a  short  time,  uttering  low  hoots  as  he  did  so. 
No  one  from  the  lookers-on  said  anything  to  him,  and  he  disappeared 
into  the  room  below.  Pinches  of  sacred  meal  were  thrown  at  the 
Meat-ta-tash-a  from  at  least  one  house  as  he  passed  through  the 
pueblo.  He  had  hardly  disaj>peared  into  the  estufa  before  four  women 
brought  food,  apparently  for  him,  and  it  was  passed  down  into  the 
estufa  through  the  opening  to  persons  in  the  chamber  below.  This 
strange  and  unusual  visitor  was  clad  as  follows  :  — 

He  wore  a  white  blanket  after  the  manner  of  the  Lar-sho-wah-wey . 

On  his  head  he  had  a  helmet  con- 
spicuous by  a  long  nose  and  a  tall 
apex,  or  rather  capped  by  what 
looked  like  two  apices,  one  of  which 
was  tipped  with  feathers.  On  the 
side  of  his  head  there  were  two  con- 
ventionalized sunflowers  made  of 
woolen  yarn.  Around  liis  neck 
there  was  a  collar  of  large  feathers, 
beneath  which  were  elaborate 
strings  of  shells.  His  lower  limbs 
were  clad  in  open-work  leggings  of 
white  color,  and  on  his  feet  were 
brilliantly  painted  blue  moccasins. 
Three  or  four  bells  were  tied  about 
his  knees,  and  in  his  hand  he  car- 
ried long  yucca  leaves  which  were 
held  in  front  of  him  as  he  ambled 


;?ss=^ 


Meat-ta-tash-a. 


along. 


I  can  only  rely  on  hearsay  in  my  interpretation  of  this  personage. 
I  was  told  that  he  is  a  Ko-ko  who  comes  to  the  pueblo  as  a  stranger, 
and  that  he  has  important  news  to  communicate  to  the  people.  I  have 
also  been  told  that  the  apex  to  his  hemlet  represents  an  ear  of  corn. 
The  episode  of  the  appearance  of  the  3Ieat-ta-tash-a  is  evidently  con- 
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nected  with  the  dance  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  for  he  is 
a  prominent  person  in  the  ceremony  of  the  tablet  dance  soon  to  be 
described.  At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Meat-ta-tash-a,  the  Cacique  repeated  a  long  monoto- 
nous prayer,  standing  in  the  bed  ^  of  the  river.  This  I  would  at  first 
have  been  inclined  to  connect  with  the  dance  were  it  not  that  I  have 
on  other  occasions  witnessed  the  same  event  in  the  same  place. 

DANCE    OF   THE    HAY-A-MA-SHE-QUE. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  this  annual  summer  dance  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1890.  As  it  was  the  first  ceremony  in  which  1  had  seen 
the  painted  tablets  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  it  was  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  *  It  was  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  Kor-kok-shi,  or 
rain  dances,  which  preceded  it,  for  the  apparel  of  the  dancers  was  more 
elaborate,  and  the  variety  of  personages  who  took  part  much  greater. 
The  dance  began  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Meat-ta-tash-a,  and  was  continued  until  sundown.  In  many 
respects  it  resembled  the  rain  dances  already  described,  to  which  it  may 
be  said  to  belong,  but  it  was  more  complicated  and  participated  in  by 
more  persons.  The  song  was  more  varied  than  that  of  the  rain  dances. 
It  was  accompanied  by  an  ear-breaking  noise,  made  by  rubbing  sticks 
together  in  a  manner  which  mil  be  later  described. 

The  personages  who  take  part  are  the  Hay-a-ma-she-que,  the  Nar- 
weesJi,  the  Ar-toish-ley,  a  JSfey-wee-que,  or  leader,  and  the  Meat-ta- 
tash-a,  whose  advent  on  the  night  before  has  already  been  de- 
scribed.    The  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  also  figured  in  the  celebration,  in  which 

^  The  Zuni  river  at  this  time  of   the  the  river  bed  is  dry  with  a  small  rivulet 

year  has  little  or  no  water  in  it.     There  flowing   through  it,  almost   at   any  time 

was  liardly  a  day  during  my  stay  that  we  one  can  find  water  by  digging  a  few  feet 

could  not  cross  it  dry-shod.     On  one  occa-  below  the  surface,  and  water  obtained  in 

sion,   however,  it   became    a   raging   tor-  this  way  is    ordinarily  used    in  watering 

rent,  when    the  bed  was  converted    into  the  gardens  to  the  west  of    the  pueblo. 

a   treacherous    quicksand,  almost  unford-  It  can  hardly  be  called  potable,  although 

able   by  man   or   beast.     While    in    the  sheep  and  horses  drink  it  with  apparent 

months   in  which  I   have    been  in   Zuiii,  relish. 
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their  actions  varied  but  little  from  those  in  the  dances  previously  de- 
scribed. 

The  dance  takes  its  name  from  those  who  bear  on  their  heads  the 
upright  tablets,  Hay-a-mash.  The  Hay-a-ma-she-que  ^  constitute  the 
larger  number  of  dancers,  and  correspond  with  the  Ko-ko  of  the  pre- 
ceding dances.  They  are  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, and  bear  on  their  heads  elaborately 
painted  tablets,  which  form  a  most  striking 
feature  in  the  dance. 

Their  heads  were  wholly  covered  by  cedar 
boughs,  which  formed  a  helmet  with  an  exten- 
sive collar.  The  tablet  which  they  carried 
on  the  head  above  the  cedar^was  a  thin  flat 
board  with  three  apical  projections,  each  orna- 
mented with  a  feather.  On  this  tablet,  which 
was  about  two  feet  high,  there  were  gaudily 
painted  figures  in  the  form  of  crescents,  bird- 
like outlines,  and  variegated  circles.  The 
effect  of  the  colors  on  these  boards  was  very 
striking.  The  front  of  the  mask  was  also  elab- 
orately painted  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
The  dancers  had  no  horse-hair  representing 
a  beard  on  the  face,  as  with  the  Ko-ko,  but 
on  the  head  back  of  the  mask,  from  a  mass  of 
cedar  boughs,  there  hung  long  and  smaller 
downy  feathers  tied  to  them.  Around  the 
neck  were  hung  strings  of  ornaments  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ko-ko,  in  which  shells,  turquoise,  and  coral  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  was  painted  a 
deep  red  or  copper  color.  About  the  elbows  were  tied  blue  bands, 
from  which  hung  down  an  open-work  fabric  extending  below  the  joint 
itself.  They,  like  the  Ko-ko,  wore  the  leather  wristlet  with  its  heavy 
silver  ornaments.     In  the  hands  they  carried  a  gourd  rattle  and  a  sprig 

^  Dancers  who  wear  the  masks. 


Hay-a-ma-she-que. 
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of  cedar.  The  clothing  around  the  waist  resembled  that  o£  the  Ko-ho, 
and  the  belt  and  dance  blanket,  with  the  long  pendent  fox  skin  behind, 
were  much  the  same  as  already  described  ;  indeed,  the  same  parapher- 
nalia were  used  in  both  dances.  Cedar  boughs  were  placed  in  the  belt. 
The  legs  were  painted  of  the  same  color  as  the  body,  and  around  the 
knees  were  tied  various  colored  ribbons  and  hanks  of  woolen  yarn. 
The  turtle-shell  rattle  and  brass  bells  also  dangled  at  the  knee,  making 
a  noise  with  every  movement  of  the  legs.  The  feet  were  clothed  in 
blue  moccasins  with  a  heel-band  of  curious  pattern,  unlike  anything 
worn  by  the  Zuni  Indians  at  the  present  day. 

A  CEREMONY  OF  THE  "  CLOWNS "  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  THE 
HAY-A-MA-SHE-QUE  DANCE. 

A  dance  of  the  clowns  on  the  day  of  the  tablet  dance  took  place 
in  the  morning  just  before  noon.  Each  participant  bore  a  bundle 
of  sticks  as  he  danced,  holding  them  out  in  front  of  himself  as  he 
moved  in  a  circle  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  After  the  dance  was  over 
the  clowns  struck  each  other  with  these  sticks  over  theu'  bare  backs, 
using  all  their  strength.  The  rods  were  then  gathered  by  a  man  in 
ordinary  dress,  who  received  them  from  the  father  of  the  "  mud-heads," 
and  as  he  did  so  he  repeated  an  inaudible  prayer  of  considerable  length, 
all  the  other  "  mud-heads "  standing  in  Hue  before  him  in  silence. 
After  this  ceremony  the  clowns  went  to  their  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  until  the  afternoon  performance,  which  was  a  repetition  of  the 
.antics  already  described  in  previous  dances. 

NAR-WEESH. 

Two  distinct  sets  of  participants  in  the  dance  have  been  indicated  to 
me  as  the  Nar-weesh.  These  are  dressed  as  male  and  female  ;  of  the 
former  there  are  two,  and  of  the  latter  thirteen.  The  former  do  not 
dance  in  the  line  of  dancers,  and  the  latter  form  a  line  of  their  own, 
facing  the  other  dancers,  and  furnish  the  instrumental  noise  to  ac- 
company the  dance.  The  Nar-weesh  of  the  dance  coiTespond  with  the 
Lar-sho-wah-wey  of  the  rain  dances. 
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The  Nar-weesh-o-kia,  or  female  Nar-weesh,  have  white  blankets 
with  red  borders.  They  also  have  round,  helmet-shaped  masks  on  top 
of  which  are  four  feathers  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  crown ; 
other  feathers  hang  from  these,  and  there  is  a  tuft  of  the  same  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  Around  the  neck  they  wear  a  scarf,  which  conceals 
their  hair,  women's   necklaces,  and  various   female   neck  ornaments. 


^<v 


Dance  of  the  Clowns  with  Sticks. 


The  legs  are  bare,  painted  yellow,  with  feet  naked,  and  the  ankles  are 
surrounded  by  cedar  boughs.  Their  helmets  are  adorned  before  and 
behind  with  a  figure  of  a  frog. 

Each  one  carries  an  old  broken  gourd,  or  a  wooden  box,  and  is 
also  furnished  with  a  stick  with  notches  and  one  without,  which  are 
rasped  together  to  make  a  hideous  noise.  They  dance  in  time  with 
the  others  in  the  first  part  of  the  dance,  but  at  a  signal  they  kneel 
upon  blankets  spread  for  them  by  those  who  act  the  parts  of  the 
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male  Nar-weesh.  On  the  blanket  they  place  the  broken  gourd,  over 
which  they  lay  the  notched  stick  which  they  hold  in  their  left  hand. 
With  the  other  stick,  di-awn  across  the  notches  of  the  first,  they  make 
a  rasping  noise,  keeping  time  to  the  rattles  of  the  dancers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  empty  gourd  is  to  increase  by  its  resonance  the  volume  of 
sound.  When  they  first  kneel  upon  the  blankets,  and  before  beginning 
the  rasping  noise,  each  person  representing  the  male  Ncw-'weesh  goes 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  Nar-ioeesh-o-kia  adjusting  the  blankets, 
tucking  them  under  them  with  a  simple  ceremony  which  is  never 
omitted.  The  blankets  are  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  same 
persons. 

These  two  Nar-weesh  are  conspicuous  figures,  who  do  not  dance  in 
line,  and  differ  in  dress  very  much  from  the  others.  Their  apparel 
resembles  that  of  the  main  body,  except  that  their  masks  have  rounded 
helmet-like  tops,  and  are  furnished  with  long  noses  and  a  collar  of 
feathers.  Their  bodies  are  painted  red,  the  legs  yellow  below  the 
knees,  and  white  above.  They  carry  sprigs  of  cedar  in  the  hand,  and 
are  bare-footed,  with  cedar  about  their  ankles.  In  marching,  they  fol- 
low the  Nar-weesh-o-kla,  and  dance  one  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
UnHke  the  latter,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  music,  but  perform 
the  duty  of  assistants,  always  adjusting  the  dress  and  carrying  the 
blankets  of  the  female  Nar-weesh. 


Among  the  many  dancers  in  the  tablet  dance  there  was  one  whom, 
for  a  better  name,  Ave  may  call  the  Virago,  or  Scold.^  She  occupied  a 
place  with  the  Nar-weesh,  and  helped  to  furnish  the  accompaniment  to 
the  dance.  She  wore  over  elaborate  undergarments  a  white  blanket 
with  red  borders,  and  a  hideous  mask  from  which  great  goggle  eyes, 
large  as  small  apples,  protruded,  while  her  head   was  covered  with 

^  Cactus  woman  ?     Gushing  in  his  arti-  o' -k^ iat-si-M.     In  the  ceremonial  in  which 

cles  on  "  Zuiii  Bread  Stuff  "  describes  a  she  takes  part  a  personage  which  he  calls 

similar  character  as  the  "  ancient  moon-wo-  the   "  Corn    Being  "   is   also    introduced, 

man  cactus-picker,"  or  Ya-a-na  tui'-ash-na.  (See  The  Mill  Stone,  vol.  ix.  p.  109.) 
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masses  of  uncombed  gray  hair.  The  mouth  projected  far  beyond 
the  face,  which  was  painted  wliite  ^  with  many  black  spots.  Her  bare 
legs  were  painted  white  with  black  spots  daubed  over  them,  but  her 
feet  were  bare,  and  her  ankles  surrounded  by  rings  of  cedar  boughs. 
On  her  back  she  bore  one  of  the  old-fashioned  cubical  wicker-baskets, 
which  was  tied  around  her  neck  with  a  thong. 

She  carried  a  cane  with  small  rattles  attached  to  the  handle,  which 

she  constantly  beat  on  the  gourd 
to  emphasize  her  shrill  voice.  In 
the  other  hand  was  a  notched  stick, 
a  straight  stick  without  notches,  and 
an  empty  gourd,  for  helping  on  the 
music  of  the  Nar-weesh.  In  march- 
ing from  place  to  place  she  occupied 
a  position  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
from  which  she  was  continually 
straying  to  scold  some  one,  or  to 
answer  the  raillery  of  the  clowns. 
During  the  dance,  when  kneeling, 
her  position  was  midway  in  the  line 
of  the  Nai^-weesh-o-kia.  She  was 
harassed  by  the  jokes  and  antics  of 
the  clowns,  who  worried  her  con- 
tinually while  she  was  in  their  pres- 
ence. She  took  especial  pains  to 
go  out  of  her  way  to  drive  us  back 
when  we  followed  the  procession 
too  closely.  The  "Old  Scold"  is 
feared  by  the  children,  whom  she  says  she  will  eat.  She  seems  to  spare 
no  one,  not  even  the  Nar-weesh  who  accompany  her  in  the  dance. 

^  In  the  figure  drawn  from  a  Kodak  mediately  after  seeing  the  Ar-toish-ley  I 

photograph  the  face  is  represented  black  have  not  changed  them  to  conform  with 

with  ivh'ite  spots.      My  notes  may  have  the  Kodak  photograph, 
been  wrong,  but  as  they  were  written  im- 


Ar-toish-ley. 
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The  dance  is  led  by  a  Ney-wee-que,^  a  priest,  who  is  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  blanket  about  his  waist.  His  body  and  legs  are  painted 
lavender  color,  and  his  face  is  daubed  with  a  broad  red  line  of  paint 
extending  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  across  the  cheeks,  and  from 
the  eyes  over  the  temples.  He  wears  no  mask,  and  his  hair  is  tied  up 
with  corn  husks,  a  long  roll  of  which  projects  in  front  of  his  forehead. 
He  carries  the  sacred  meal  basket  and  the  feather  wand,  and  sprinkles 
the  contents  of  the  former  on  the  ground  or  on  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  dancers.  As  the  procession  moves  from  one  dancing  place  to 
another  under  his  lead,  he  follows  the  Meat-ta-tash-a,  and  at  the  clos- 
ing dance  of  the  day  he  sprinkles  with  meal  the  heads  of  the  Koy-e-a- 
ma-shi,  beginning  with  the  father.  As  he  places  the  meal  on  the  head 
of  their  leader,  he  repeats  a  long  prayer,  barely  audible,  both  bowing 
their  heads  as  in  a  reverential  attitude.  He  never  takes  part  in  the 
dancing  or  singing,  but  while  this  is  progressing  stands  facing  the 
line,  indicating  by  the  movements  of  his  hand  as  he  sprinkles  the  meal 
the  sequence  of  the  different  parts  of  the  dance. 

Before  closing  my  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  witnessed 
during  June  and  July  it  seems  appropriate  to  describe  certain  semi- 
rehgious,  semi-secular  events  which  have  an  interest  in  connection  with 
the  summer  life  of  the  people.  Without  a  mention  of  these  our  account 
would  be  incomplete,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  more  than  an 
outHne  of  these  observances,  leaving  a  detailed  description  until  an- 
other time. 

The  Rabbit-hunt  and  Tik-ioah-ioee,  or  "  Kicking  the  Stick  Race," 
although  secular  in  general  character,  have  still  a  religious  side,  and  in 
a  distant  way  are  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  solstitial  dances. 
The  rabbit-hunt,  which  is  possibly  a  survival  of  ancient  habits  of  com- 
munal hunting"  no  longer  in  vogue,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
furnishes  instructive  and  interesting  phases  of  Zuiii  life. 

^  The    Ney-wee-que    are    best   known,  ^  Compare  with  this  the  communal  hunts 

perhaps,  to  the  Americans  who  have  seen      of  the  ancient  Peruvians.     (See  Prescott, 
the  winter  dances  as  the  "  Gluttons."  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  150,  151.) 
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The  rabbit-hunt  is  participated  in  by  almost  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation, and  every  available  pony  is  pressed  into  its  service. 

The  hunt  which  was  especially  studied  took  place  in  the  valley  near 
the  road  to  Ojo  Caliente,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Zurii.  The  hunters 
who  took  part  assembled  near  Hal-o-na-wan,  and  followed  an  improAised 
foot-race  to  the  meeting-place  for  the  hunt.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were 
mounted,  and  some  were  armed  with  a  pistol  or  rifle ;  but  the  weapon 
with  which  the  rabbits  are  killed  is  a  boomerang-like  stick,  which  is 
thrown  with  murderous  force  at  the  animal.  Each  rider  generally 
carried  several  of  these  sticks  tied  to  the  saddle  by  buckskin  thongs. 
The  prayer  before  the  hunt  and  the  wHd  song  which  the  participants 
sing  when  the  hunt  begins  add  a  certain  religious  character  to  the 
rabbit-hunt. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  simple  curved  stick  used  in  the  hunt  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  rabbits  which  the  returning  hunters  bring  in 
in  the  evening.  While  many  of  the  hunters  have  nothing  to  show  for 
their  zeal,  the  greater  number  bring  one,  two,  or  even  more  of  these 
animals  dangling  from  their  saddles  as  they  return  to  the  pueblo. 

In  the  house  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Sun  I  saw  a  small  rabbit  with  its 
head  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  holding  in  its  f  orepaws  an  ear  of  corn. 
I  was  told  that  after  a  rabbit-hunt  the  game  is  brought  home  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  before  consumption.  The  memory  of  the 
return  of  the  hunters  to  Zuiii  at  nightfall,  and  the  animated  scenes 
which  accompany  it,  the  race  of  rival  horses  along  the  river  bed,  and 
the  beautiful  colors  of  the  sunset  reflected  on  Thunder  Mountain, 
will  linger  long  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  passed  the  summer  months 
in  Zuiii. 

The  Indians  are  sometimes  cruel  to  their  ponies  on  these  exhausting 
hunts  and  races.  A  pony  pushed  to  his  utmost  and  beyond,  on  his 
return  to  the  pueblo,  fell  dead  in  the  river  bed  in  front  of  Hal-o-na- 
wan.^     The  Zunians  were  not  too  fastidious  to  utilize  the  flesh  of  this 

^  Hal-o-na-wan  from  "  AaZo,"  an  ant.  tion  house.  It  is  a  buried  ruin,  possibly 
This  is  the  name  of  the  site  of  old  Zuiii,  the  Cibola  of  the  early  Spaniards.  From 
where  now  stands  the  Hemenway  Expedi-      it  the  Expedition  has  exhumed  many  spe- 
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animal,  and  in  a  short  time  after  its  death  stripped  the  dead  horse  of 
everything  except  bones  and  hoofs,  and  the  long  strips  of  horse-flesh 
were  seen  hanging  to  the  rafters  of  the  home  of  the  owner  of  the  ani- 
mal, undergoing  a  process  of  preservation  for  food. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  have  added  to  a  description  of  the  summer 
ceremonials  of  the  Zuiiians  an  account  of  the  great  TlTc-wah-wee,  but 
although  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hodge  on  this  subject  in  the  "  American  An- 
thropologist "  has  rendered  this  superfluous,  a  mention  of  it  ought  to 
appear  here.  The  great  Tik-wah-wee,  which  I  witnessed  on  June  12, 
1889,  was  over  before  my  arrival  in  the  pueblo  in  1890.  I  shall  later 
describe  this  race  ^  somewhat  more  completely  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Among  other  ceremonies  with  a  practical  side,  and  also  with  a  cer- 
tain religious  significance,  may  be  mentioned  an  annual  visit  to  the  Salt 
Lake,  which  lies  many  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  Zuiii.  The  object 
of  this  visit  is  primarily  to  procure  the  common  salt  so  abundant  at 
that  place,  but  certain  religious  observances  which  may  find  a  place  in 
a  paper  treating  of  this  subject  are  carried  on  annually  at  that  time. 

The  return  of  the  party  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  their 
departure  for  the  salt  was  the  only  event  of  this  ceremony  which  was 
observed. 

The  presence  of  the  returning  party  far  off  over  the  plain  at  the  base 
of  the  southern  foot-hills,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  was 
indicated,  even  before  we  saw  it,  by  the  smoke  of  several  fires.^  They 
gathered  at  this  place  in  order  to  enter  the  pueblo  together,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  those  who  had  first  arrived  there  were 
awaiting  the  more  tardy  who  followed  and  formed  in  line.     As  the 

cimens  of  pottery,  which  will  be  described  noon,  when   they  return  from  the  fields, 

later.     The  present  Zuni  is  now  on  the  The  great  Tik-wah-wee  to  which  I  have 

opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Hal-o-na-  referred  is  more  important  than  these,  and 

wan.  is  participated  in  by  more   persons,  while 

^  A  Tik-wah-wee  can  be  seen   almost  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it  are  more 

any  day  in  the  summer.     Clans  going  to  extensive. 

or  coming  from  the  fields,  often  improvise  *  Kindled  in  order  to  inform  those  in 

a  Tik-walir-wee,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  the  pueblo  that  they  were  about  to  re- 

to  see  one  of  these  races  in  the  late  after-  turn. 
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procession  approached  the   river  we  noticed  two  men,  who  were  on 
foot,  leading  the  party,  and  one  of  them  carried  on  his  back  the  an- 
cient cubical  wicker-basket  laden  with  salt.     Behind  them  came  the 
main  procession,  a  hundred    and  fifty  burros,   each  loaded  with    as 
much  salt  as  it  could  carry.     The  disposition  of  the  loads  which  were 
brought   to   the  pueblo   was  as  follows :    Each  one   carried  the  salt 
which  he  had  brought  into  his  house  and  emptied  it  on  a  blanket 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  room,     A  little  sacred  meal  was  sprinkled 
on  the  salt,  and  it  was  said  that  a  handful  of  it  was  rubbed  on  the 
bodies  of  certain  members  of  the  family  as  an  offering.     The  salt  was 
left  on  the  blanket  in  the  middle  of  the  room  during  the  day,  and 
upon  it  were  placed  ears  of  corn,  which  may  have  been  brought  "wdth  it. 
One  of  the  ears  of  corn  had  the  husk  tied  about  it,  upon  which  mud 
still  clung.     A  jar  of  sacred  meal  in  some  houses  not  rarely  stood 
beside  the  salt. 

The  communal  visit  to  the  Salt  Lake  is  probably  a  survival  of  olden 
times,  when  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  their  enemies,  the  Navajos 
and  Apaches,  to  make  the  journey  protected  by  numbers.  In  those 
days  possibly  every  one  bore  the  ancient  wicker-basket  on  his  back. 

As  the  summer  wore  on,  although  the  rain  dances  were  not  yet  fin- 
ished, new  kinds  of  dances  were  inaugurated,  in  which  the  women 
played  a  prominent  part.  The  dance  to  which  I  especially  refer  is  a 
kind  of  corn  dance  called  by  the  Zuiiians  the  Klar-hey-wey . 

KLAR-HEY-WEY. 

The  ceremonials  for  rain  as  celebrated  in  the  Zuni  pueblo  in  June 
and  July  are  continued  during  the  month  of  August,  cuhninating  in  a 
corn  dance  called  the  Ham-po-ney,  after  which  the  Indians  depart  for 
their  fields  to  gather  their  harvests.  There  yet  remain  one  or  two 
more  Kor-koli-shi  dances  to  be  performed  before  the  season  for  the 
rain  dances  closes,  and  minor  events,  some  of  which  are  but  repetitions 
of  those  already  described.  The  corn  Is  now  ripening,  and  new  cere- 
monials and  new  dances  are  celebrated  that  the  harvest  may  be  a  suc- 
cess.    Two  related  dances  especially  attracted  my  attention  during  the 
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month  of  August/  These  are  women's  dances,  and  are  known  as  the 
Klar-heij-wey  and  the  0-to-na-icey  or  Ham-po-neij.  Essentially  the 
same  in  most  particulars,  the  latter  being  simply  an  elaboration  of  the 
former,  they  are  both  so  radically  different  from  the  dances  which 
have  already  been  considered  that  they  merit  an  extended  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Klar-hey-wey  is  ordinarily  celebrated  in  a  private  house,  to 
which,  however,  all  are  admitted.  It  is  an  indoor  dance,  and  is  parti- 
cipated in  by  women,  generally  young  girls,  although  older  women  also 
take  part.  As  an  ear  of  corn  is  held  in  the  hand  in  dancing,  this 
dance  may  be  called  a  corn  dance,  and  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  very 
different  from  the  rain  dances.  It  has  little  resemblance  to  the  Hay- 
a-ma-she-que,  which  immediately  preceded  it,  but  with  which  it  has 
only  a  distant  connection. 

On  entering  the  house,  when  the  lUar-hey-icey  was  being  danced,  I 
found  at  one  end  of  the  room  a  number  of  baskets  filled  with  ears  of 
corn  of  all  colors,  while  behind  them  were  seated  four  women  known 
as  the  Shoic-Tco-mosse.  On  either  side  of  the  room  there  was  placed  a 
drum,  around  which  the  singers  who  furnish  the  music  for  the  dance 
were  seated,  and  a  bowl,  upon  which  were  laid  curious  long-handled 
horns  covered  with  a  sacred  blanket '"  from  beneath  which  they  pro- 
truded. There  was  a  small  audience  consisting  of  several  Priests  of 
the  Bow  and  Caciques,  and  a  number  of  boys,  girls,  and  women,  who 
sat  together.  On  entering  I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Niuche,^  under 
whose  care  the  dance  seemed  to  be. 

The  dance  of  the  Klar-hey-wey  consists  of  two  parts,  distinguished 

^  I  left  ZuSi  at  the  end  of  the  third  ^  The  beautiful  white  blankets  with  red 

week   in  this  month,  and  am  unable  to  and  black  patterns  worked  in  the  margin 

complete  my  calendar  of  the  summer  cele-  are  now  almost  wholly  used  for  ceremonial 

bration   during  this  time.      I  was,  how-  purposes.      They   are    manufactured    by 

ever,  able  to  observe  a  singular  ceremony  the  Moquis,  and  are  consequently  called 

at  Moqui    near  the  end   of   the   month,  Moqui,  or  sacred  blankets, 

which,    in    a   measure,    compensated   for  '  War-chief   of   the  Zufiians,  head   of 

what  I  had  lost  during  the  last  week  at  the  Priesthood  of  the  Bow,  and  living  rep- 

Zufii.                                                 •  resentative  of  the  War-God,  A-hai-u4a. 
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by  different  songs  and  by  a  different  movement.  Both  parts  are 
danced  to  vocal  music,  which  is  in  the  first  part,  accompanied  by  a 
drum,  and,  in  the  second,  by  a  number  of  horns. 

As  the  music  began  the  women  participants  arranged  themselves  in 
line,  led  by  one  of  the  Show-ko-mosse.  There  were  eight  women  dan- 
cers, called  Klci-he-mosse,  and  a  male  dancer,  Lai^orta.  As  the  Show- 
ho-mosse  began  the  dance  she  sprinkled  sacred  meal  on  the  floor,  and 
raising  her  hand  horizontally  made  a  slight  swaying  movement  of  the 
body  at  the  hips,  gradually  edging  along  on  her  heels  and  toes  across 
the  room.  The  Klci-he-mosse  followed  in  line,  all  with  arms  extended 
horizontally,  each  hand  grasping  an  ear  of  corn.  The  male  dancer 
kept  up  a  lively  dance  to  the  noise  of  the  drums,  to  which  the  bell 
tied  back  of  his  knee  contributed.  He  was  naked  with  the  exception 
of  a  cloth  band  around  his  waist,  and  carried  in  his  hand  an  ear  of 
corn.     He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  the  Kla-he-mosse. 

Half  way  through  the  first  dance  an  old  woman  went  from  one  to 
another  of  the  dancers  in  turn  as  they  stood  in  line  and  raised  the  two 
ears  of  corn  which  they  held  in  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  drawing 
them  down  three  times  across  their  lips.  As  she  did  so  she  repeated 
a  few  words  as  if  blessing  either  the  ceremony  or  the  corn. 

After  this  ceremony  the  line  of  dancers  slowly  edged  its  way  back 
to  the  place  from  which  it  started,  drawing  away  from  the  single  Show- 
ko-mosse,  who  danced  alone  for  some  time,  but  as  the  music  ceased 
took  her  seat,  drew  the  corn  slowly  across  her  mouth,  and,  after  grace- 
fully waving  it  over  her  head,  placed  it  in  the  basket. 

The  second  part  of  the  dance  was  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  it 
began  in  an  adjacent  corner  of  the  room,  and  was  danced  to  music 
sung  by  a  second  set  of  singers.  In  this  part  the  musicians  accom- 
panied the  singers.  The  same  ceremony  of  blessing  the  corn  was 
performed,  while  the  Show-ko-mosse  danced  alone  after  the  others 
had  finished.  As  she  in  turn  took  her  seat,  all  the  audience  drew 
in  a  deep  breath,  as  if  to  inhale  a  good  influence  from  the  ceremony. 

The  dance  of  the  KJar-hey-wey  was  continued  until  night,  when  the 
windows  were  blanketed,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  dance  were  per- 
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formed  in  the  darkness.     The  ceremony,  I  am  told,  closed  early  in  the 
evening. 

The  Klar-hey-wey  brings  out  the  most  striking  costumes  of  the  Zuiii 
squaws,  and  shows  more  especially  the  scrupulous  nicety  of  the  dress  of 
the  Shoio-ko-mosse.  The  necks  of  the  participants  are  loaded  down 
with  heavy  silver  necklaces  and  strings  of  shell  beads.  Their  leggings 
and  moccasins  are  bound  on  with  great  care,  and  every  attention  is 
paid  to  their  coiffures  in  preparing  for  the  Klar-hey-wey.  The  dance, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  graceful  one,  and  although  not  danced  with  anima- 
tion gives  ample  opportunity  to  exhibit  beauty  of  motion,  especially 
in  the  arms  and  shoulders.  As  ordinarily  danced,  however,  the  body 
is  often  placed  for  a  considerable  time  in  unnatural  attitudes.  The 
hands  are  held  extended,  and  as  the  dance  goes  on  they  have  a  simple 
upward  and  downward  movement  in  accord  with  that  of  the  body. 

HAM-PO-NEY    OR    O-TO-NA-WEY. 

I  noticed  for  several  days  near  the  middle  of  August  in  1890  that 
preparations  of  an  elaborate  nature  were  being  made  to  celebrate  a 
summer  dance  of  an  unusual  character.  This  dance,  called  the  0-to- 
na-ioey,  is  said  by  all  to  be  a  very  ancient  one,  and,  as  it  is  rarely 
performed,  has  seldom  been  seen  or  described  by  white  men.  It  was 
evident,  both  from  the  reports  of  the  Zuiiians  and  from  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  going  on  for  the  event,  that  the  celebration  was  to 
be  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  importance. 

Next  to  the  Sha-la-ko,  the  Ham-po-ney  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Zunians,  but,  unlike  the  well-known  winter 
event,  it  does  not  occur  every  year. 

The  0-to-na-wey  ^  is  a  public  exhibition  of  the  Klar-hey-wey,  and 
introduces  several  interesting  features  of  pueblo  religious  observances, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  gieat  antiquity. 

^  This  dance  is  commonly  known  as  the  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.    The  bower 

O-to-norwey,  but  I  am  told  that  the  old  built  by  the  clowns,  the  fire,  and  the  open 

name  is  Ham-po-ney,  and  all  the  Indians  character  of  the  ceremony  would  seem  to 

with  whom  I  conversed  stated  that  it  is  a  imply  antiquity, 
very  ancient  ceremony.     There  is  internal 
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On  the  niglit  before  the  dance  occurred  the  ten.  clowns,  Koy-e-a- 
ma-shi,  built  in  the  sacred  dance  place  an  elaborate  bower  of  cedar 
boug'hs.  On  the  same  afternoon  these  clowns  went  out  to  the  foot- 
hills  to  the  south  of  the  pueblo,  wearing  their  customary  masks,  and 
carrying  with  them  axes  to  cut  the  boughs  with  which  to  decorate  the 
bower,  the  beams  of  which  had  already  been  put  in  place.  Just  about 
nightfall  they  returned  to  the  plaza  so  loaded  down  with  great  bun- 
dles of  cedar  boughs,  and  many  soap-weed  leaves,  that  their  bodies 
could  hardly  be  seen  as  they  moved  along.  These  loads  they  carried 
on  their  backs,  but  it  was  noticed  that  a  wagon  piled  full  of  cedar 
boughs  was  also  driven  in  with  additional  material  to  add  to  that  of 
the  clowns.  The  Koy-e-a-ma-shi  in  ancient  times  probably  bore  on 
their  backs  the  whole  of  the  cedar  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  construction  of  the  bower  seems  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Ham-po-7iey .  With  many  char- 
acteristic jokes  and  much  raillery  the  "  mud-heads "  decorated  the 
wooden  framework  in  the  plaza,  tying  the  cedar  boughs  on  the  logs 
with  strings  of  the  tough  soap-weed  fibre,  until  a  most  picturesque 
bower  of  primitive  character  was  made,  closed  on  two  sides  by  the  walls 
of  the  houses  about  the  plaza,  shut  in  on  a  third  side  by  a  wall  of  cedar 
boughs,  and  without  covering  on  the  side  towards  the  east.  No  other 
tree  but  the  cedar  [Juniperus  occidentalis  monosperma)  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  bower. 

At  dark  the  participants  in  the  dance  of  the  next  day  assembled  in 
the  estufa  adjoining  the  house  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Sun.  The  women 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  dance  carried  to  the  meeting-place  many 
baskets,  some  filled  with  corn  and  covered  with  sacred  blankets  from 
under  which  protruded  the  ends  of  dance  tablets,  which  were  elabo- 
rately decorated  with  feathers  and  feather  plumes. 

In  addition  to  the  dancers  there  were  also  many  priests,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Caciques  and  the  Pits-la-she-iva-ney,  or 
Priests  of  the  Bow.  Several  others  were  also  permitted  to  enter  the 
estufa  and  witness  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  within. 

At  nicfhtfall  two  of  the  clowns  went  about  from  house  to  house  in 
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the  pueblo,  begging  from  the  inhabitants.  They  were  frequently 
rewarded  with  gifts,  and  often  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal  by  those 
whom  they  visited. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ham-po-ney 
the  floor  of  the  bower  was  transformed  into  an  elaborate  shrine,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  dance  which  was  about  to  take  place.  The  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  bower  on  lines  extending  east  and  west  was  occupied 
by  the  offerings  and  seats  for  the  dancers.  On  the  west  end  of  a  me- 
dian hne  a  terraced  figure  was  drawn  in  sacred  meal.  From  the  edge 
of  this  figure  there  extended  forward  towards  the  east  a  straight,  nar- 
row line  of  sacred  meal.  The  figure  in  meal  and  the  line  extending 
forward  from  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  shrine,  and 
at  various  times  in  the  progress  of  the  dance  sacred  meal  and  water 
were  deposited  upon  it  by  means  of  eagle  feathers. 

Back  of  the  terraced  figure  were  placed  many  elaborate  feather 
plumes  of  beautifully  variegated  colors.'  These  plumes  were  of  skillful 
workmanship,  resembling  those  carried  by  the  leader  of  the  rain  dances. 
Near  these  were  placed  jars  of  sacred  meal  and  other  articles  to  be  used 
in  the  dances.  On  either  side  of  the  line  of  meal  reaching  from  the 
terraced  figure  across  the  middle  of  the  bower,  and  extending  east  and 
west,  were  rows  of  seats  composed  of  chairs,  boxes,  and  stools.  All  the 
dancers  when  seated  faced  the  east.  The  space  at  one  side  of  each 
seat,  between  it  and  the  Hne  of  sacred  meal,  was  occupied  by  a  bas- 
ket filled  with  ears  of  corn,  and  covered  with  a  small  white  sacred 
blanket.  Still  nearer  the  meal,  between  each  basket  of  corn  and  the 
line  already  referred  to,  there  was  placed  a  prayer-plume  of  ornamental 
feathers  tied  to  a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground. 

A  large  mass  of  beautiful  white  feathers  was  placed  just  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  meal,  and  arranged  in  a  row  at  right  angles  there  were 
baskets  of  corn,  each  covered  with  a  sacred  blanket. 

The  seats  for  the  drummers  and  singers  were  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  bower  around  two  drums,  near  by  one  of  which  there  was  a  large 
bowl  upon  which  were  deposited  the  horns,  all  pointing  to  the  east. 
The  beams  of  the  bower  were  decorated  with  dance  tablets,  which  with 
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their  variegated  colors  and  their  fleecy  feathers  gave  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  the  rather  sombre  hangings  of  cedar. 

Of  the  various  participants  in  the  ceremony,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  Show-ko-mosse  and  the  Kla-he-mosse,  who  occupied  the  seats 
already  referred  to,  and  took  the  principal  parts  in  the  dance  of  the 
Ham-po-ney.  The  most  prominent  of  these  dancers,  and  likewise  the 
most  elaborately  clad,  were  the  Show-ko-mosse,  who  occupied  the  fore- 
most seats  in  the  rows.  They  held  the  same  relation  to  the  others  as 
in  the  Klar-hey-wey,  already  described.  Throughout  the  dance  eight 
of  these  women  took  part.  There  was  also  in  the  line  of  dancers,  as 
in  the  Klar-hey-wey,  a  male  dancer,  Laporta,  who  danced  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  simpler  corn  dance. 

There  were  two  sets  of  singers  with  drums,  and  a  single  set  of  musi- 
cians who  accompanied  the  song  sung  in  the  latter  part  of  each  dance. 
While  there  was  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  dress  of  the  singers,  the 
musicians  were  gorgeously  attired,  and  their  faces  elaborately  painted. 
One  cheek  was  daubed  with  lamp-black,  and  the  other  with  yellow 
ochre,  while  their  jaws  were  ornamented  with  yellow  parallel  bands. 

Four  men  decked  with  brilliant  ribbons,  and  wearing  a  profusion  of 
silver  ornaments,  were  important  aids  in  helping  the  dancers,  waiting 
on  the  company,  and  assisting  in  other  ways.  These  men  were  con- 
spicuous on  the  night  before  the  dance,  escorting  the  dancers  to  the 
estufa,  and  in  many  ways  contributing  to  the  needs  of  the  celebrants. 

The  seats  back  of  the  shrine  were  occupied  by  several  priests. 
Caciques,  and  Priests  of  the  Bow,  and  by  four  young  persons  whose 
part  in  the  ceremony  will  be  mentioned  farther  on.  Niuclie,  the  war- 
chief,  who  wore  on  his  shoulder  the  badge  of  his  office,  in  which  were 
seAvn  many  stone  arrowheads,  was  prominent  throughout  the  dance. 

The  dress  of  the  female  dancers  in  the  Ham-po-ney  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Klar-hey-^wey,  already  described.  A  distinctive  feature, 
however,  in  the  former,  was  that  each  dancer  wore  on  the  head  a 
painted  tablet,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  this 
description.  In  the  first  part  of  the  dance  they  carried  in  the  hand 
an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  long  sticks,  with  feathers  tied  at  the 
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extremities,  and  a  sprig  of  sage  bush.  In  the  second  part  they  bore 
tablets  of  at  least  two  patterns,  some  zigzag  in  pattern,  and  others 
rectangular.  In  the  first  part  of  the  dance  the  arms  were  extended 
horizontally,  but  in  the  second,  one  arm  was  elevated  while  the  other 
was  carried  hanging  at  the  side. 

In  the  middle  of  each  part  of  the  dance  several  old  women  clad  in 
the  so-called  Moqui  mantas,  and  bearing  feather  plumes,  walked  along 
the  line  of  dancers  and  stroked  the  lips  of  each  in  turn  with  the 
plumes,  as  had  been  done  with  the  ear  of  corn  in  the  Klar-liey-wey. 
This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  words  in  a  low  tone  which  I 
could  not  understand. 

The  motion  of  the  dance  consisted  of  a  series  of  movements  of  the 
body,  slow  and  graceful,  in  which  the  feet  were  never  raised  from  the 
sfround.  The  line  formed  on  one  side  of  the  shrine  in  the  cedar  bower, 
and  gradually  edged  its  way  out  into  the  space  in  the  open  plaza.  It 
then  slowly  made  its  way  back  under  the  cedar  bower,  leaving  one  of 
the  Show-ko-mosse  dancing  alone.  She,  in  turn,  slowly  moved  in  her 
dance  towards  her  seat,  and  as  she  approached  it,  after  gracefully 
drawing  the  corn,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  across  her  mouth  and 
waving  it  in  the  air,  laid  it  in  the  basket  at  her  feet. 

The  second  part  of  the  dance,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  new  song, 
followed  a  few  moments  after  the  close  of  that  already  described.  This 
part  resembled  the  former  in  everything  except  the  substitution  in  the 
hands  of  painted  wooden  tablets  for  corn  and  feather  plumes.  The 
step  of  the  dancers  was  somewhat  different,  and  the  musicians  added 
their  discordant  tones  to  the  music. 

The  celebration  of  these  dances,  which  followed  each  other  every 
hour  or  more  duruig  the  day,  was  interrupted  at  midday  by  a  feast,  in 
which  food  of  all  kinds,  and  in  great  quantities,  was  brought  to  the 
dancers,  who  ate  it  under  the  bower. 

After  the  participants  had  eaten  abundantly,  the  remnants  of  food, 
in  bowls  heaped  up  with  untouched  meat,  bread,  and  dried  peaches, 
were  placed  before  the  audience.  One  of  the  first  recipients  of  this 
bounty  was  a  Laguna  Indian,  who  was  a  visitor  in  the  pueblo  at  the 
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time.  Here  was  brought  out  a  striking  instance  of  hospitality,  which 
is  illustrated  in  many  ways  in  religious  ceremonials  and  in  the  private 
intercourse  of  the  Zuiiians  with  neighboring  friendly  tribes. 

On  the  night  of  the  dance  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  di-ench- 
ing  the  plaza  where  the  dance  took  place  so  completely  that  it  was, 
for  a  time,  wholly  unfit  for  use.  A  huge  fire  ^  was  kindled  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  dancing  was  kept  up  throughout  the  night.  At 
about  midnight  Lcqmrta  danced  alone  for  some  time  in  front  of  the 
lire,  sprinkled  water  from  some  eagle  feathers  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
shrine  of  sacred  meal.  He  then  approached  the  fire,  and,  still  dan- 
cing, spat  violently  upon  the  ground.  At  this,  as  a  signal,  all  the  as- 
sembled people,  of  whom  there  were  many  notwithstanding  the  bad 
weather,  did  the  same,  perhaps  to  drive  away  evil  influences.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  dance  at  midnight  all  inhaled  a  long  breath,  some 
of  the  more  devout  raising  a  hand  to  the  mouth  as  they  did  so. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  Ham-iio-ney  I  witnessed 
the  final  ceremony  connected  with  this  unusual  and  interesting  dance. 
A  small  procession,  consisting  of  two  Priests  of  the  Bow,  of  which 
Niuche,  the  war-chief,  was  one,  four  children,  and  a  Cacique,  left  the 
dance  place  and  proceeded  in  single  file  to  Her-pah-ti-nah,  the  shrine 
near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Hal-o-na-wan.  Here  was  performed  a 
ceremony  for  which  a  Zurii  gave  me  the  name  Td-po-ndque,  The  pro- 
cession marched  three  times  around  Her-pah-ti-nah  saying  a  prayer, 
the  Priests  of  the  Boav  Avhirling  their  whizzers.  The  Cacique  then  re- 
moved the  flat  stone  slat  which  forms  the  door  of  the  shrine  on  its 
eastern  face,  and  the  children  deposited  within  the  offerings  which  they 
bore.  Then,  saying  a  prayer,  they  again  closed  the  shrine,  and  after 
other  ceremonies  the  procession  marched  back  solemnly  to  the  plaza 
where  the  dance  took  place. 

On  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Her-pah-ti-nah,  after  the  departure  of 
the  visitors,  I  carefully  noted  their  offerings  in  its  rocky  chamber. 
These   offerings  are   small   jars  of  sacred  water,  and  beautiful  new 

^  The  advent  of  tlie  rain  M'as  not  the  throughout  the  night  by  the  fire  is  a  neces- 
reason  that  the  fire  was  built.     The  dance      saiy  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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prayer-plumes,  which  were  set  up  in  rows,  forming  a  crescent,  opening 
to  the  east. 

On  my  return,  after  the  exercises  at  Her-pah-ti-nah,  to  the  cedar 
bower  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  dances,  I  found  it  had  already 
been  almost  wholly  demolished.  The  participants  in  the  Ham-po-ney 
had  vanished,  and  little  remained  to  tell  of  the  ceremony,  save  here 
and  there  a  few  scattered  cedar  boughs.  Later  I  was  able  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  many  paraphernalia  of  this  interesting  dance,  one  of 
which,  a  dance  tablet  worn  on  the  head,  is  shown  in  the  colored  plate 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

THE    MUSIC    OF   THE    SUMMER    CEREMONIALS. 

The  dances  and  other  ceremonials  which  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  accompanied  with  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  or 
both.  No  description  of  these  observances  woidd  be  complete  without 
an  analysis  of  the  melodies  which  occur  in  them.  The  characteristics 
of  the  music  I  have  left  to  the  consideration  of  a  specialist,  the  results 
of  whose  studies  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  thought 
appropriate  for  me,  as  an  introduction  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
say  something  of  the  method  adopted  in  collecting  the  phonographic 
records  of  this  music. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  pueblo,  in  1889,  it  occun-ed  to  me  that  I 
might  employ  the  phonograph  or  graphophone  as  a  means  of  perma- 
nently recording  the  Zuiii  music.  I  had  heard  the  same  plan  suggested 
by  others,  and  have  lately  been  informed  that  the  idea  of  preserving 
Indian  languages  by  the  use  of  the  phonograph  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  many  ethnologists,  but  that  they  looked  upon  this  instrument,  in  its 
present  condition,  as  too  imperfect  to  be  of  value.  Up  to  the  time  of 
my  experimental  work  in  this  direction,  I  am  unaware  that  any  system- 
atic attempts  to  preserve  aboriginal  languages  by  this  instrument,  or  to 
test  it  for  this  purpose,  had  been  made.  In  the  spring  of  1890,  in 
order  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the  phonograph  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  above,  I  made  a  series  of  records  of  the  music  and  folk-lore 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  a  remnant  of  an  Algonkin  tribe  still 
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li\dng  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  results  of 
those  experiments,  which  were  pubHshed  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Con- 
tribution to  Passamaquoddy  Folk-Lore/'  ^  gave  me  hopes  that  the  in- 
strument could  be  profitably  employed  in  linguistic  studies.  I  found 
that  songs  and  stories  of  these  Indians  can  be  written  out  from  these 
records  on  the  wax  cylinders  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  will,  in 
the  main,  answer  the  purposes  of  the  linguist.  As  these  records  may 
be  preserved  indefinitely,  and  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  at  the 
wish  of  the  student,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  music  and  words  with 
great  precision. 

Incidentally,  in  my  studies,  as  shown  by  public  demonstration  which 
have  been  repeated  several  times,  the  aboriginal  music  thus  obtained 
can  be  audibly  reproduced  in  popular  or  scientific  lectures.  I  was  able, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  to  illustrate  lantern  views  of  a  sacred  dance 
with  an  audible  reproduction  by  the  phonograph  of  the  song  which 
was  sung  when  the  ceremony  was  taking  place. 

Encouraged  by  my  experiments  with  the  Passamaquoddies,  which 
were  recognized  as  having  been  made  under  favorable  circumstances, 
since  they  pertained  to  Indians  almost  completely  modified  by  the 
whites,^  I  took  the  phonograph  to  Zuni  pueblo,  and  with  its  help 
studied  the  music  of  this  tribe. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  if  something  prefatory  is 
written  on  the  method  of  work  adopted  with  the  phonograph,  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  getting  together  the  collection  of  cylinders,  and 
incidentally,  something  of  the  standing  in  the  tribe  of  the  persons  who 
kindly  sang  the  songs  for  me,  since  these  are  elements  more  or  less 
indirectly  determining  the  reliability,  of  the  results. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  in  taking  the  records  directly  from  the 
dancers  while  they  are  performing  the  ceremonies.  To  obtain  them  at 
that  time  would  necessitate  the  use  of  the  large  horn,  or  megaphone, 

^  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Oc-  that   they  can  detect  Aryan  influence  in 

tober-December,  1890.  Passamaquoddy   music   which    is    repro- 

^  It  indeed  shows  the  marvelous  power  duced  by  the  phonograph  with  tliat  of  the 

of  the  phonograph,  that  specialists  declare  pueblos. 
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which  ought,  for  successful  results,  to  be  placed  somewhere  near  the 
singers.  I  very  much  doubt  Avhether  the  Zuiiians  would  allow  a  collec- 
tor of  musical  records  to  do  this,  or  to  make  use  of  a  megaphone  or 
similar  means  of  capturing  the  song  when  the  ceremony  was  going  on. 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  imperil  the  success  of  my  undertaking,  possibly 
the  safety  of  my  phonograph,  by  making  such  a  display  as  this  would 
necessitate,^  and  singled  out  some  participant  in  the  dance,  whom  I 
knew,  to  sing  into  the  instrument  the  same  song  which  he  had  sung  in 
the  ceremony.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  he  rendered  the  song  into 
the  instrument  exactly  as  he  sang  it  in  the  dance.  The  possibility  that 
he  invented  a  new  song  is  small,  as  is  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
music  itself.  When  the  Indian  had  sung  the  music  to  me  alone,  I 
asked  another  to  hear  it,  after  which  I  requested  information  of  him  as 
to  the  name  of  the  song.  The  latter  Indian  was  ignorant,  previous  to 
my  invitation,  that  there  was  such  an  instrument  as  a  talking  machine, 
or  that  any  of  his  tribe  had  sung  a  song  for  me  into  it.  After  hearing 
the  reproduction,  he  gave  me  the  correct  name  of  the  song,  declaring 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  was  sung  in  the  dance.  A  similar 
method  of  verification,  naturally  not  possible  to  make  use  of  after  a 
few  times,  was  resorted  to  in  several  instances.  The  possibility  of  doubt 
that  the  same  song  was  sung  in  the  ceremonies  and  recorded  on  the 
phonograph  is  very  small  indeed. 

In  most  instances,  in  selecting  the  singers,  I  chose  those  men  to  sing 
the  songs  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  always  selected 
those  who  had  a  reputation  for  honesty.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sing- 
ers had  no  motive  to  deceive  me. 

Many  of  the  records  were  taken  directly  after  the  dance,  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  same  song  was  sung  by  two  different  persons.     In 

^  The  former  feeling  against  photo-  tographed.  I  have  found  the  Kodak  cam- 
graphs  of  their  sacred  observances,  al-  era  a  most  convenient  and  valuable  auxil- 
though  fast  dying  out,  is  by  no  means  iary  in  my  work,  and  as  it  was  unknown 
eradicated  from  the  mind  of  the  Indians,  to  the  Indians,  they  were  ignorant  that 
although  they  recognize  that  no  harm  has  I  was  gettmg  their  photogi'aphs  by  its 
resulted  from  their  being  repeatedly  pho-  use. 
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the  experiments  it  Avas  found  that  the  results  obtained  were  identicah 
It  is  next  to  impossible  that  two  Indians,  unknown  to  each  other, 
should  have  invented  the  same  song. 

The  machine  with  which  I  obtained  my  collection  of  records  at  Zuiii 
was  furnished  by  the  Kansas  Phonograph  Company.  I  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  use  the  treadle  pattern  of  motor.^  As  the  pitch  of  the  song 
varies  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  it  would  be 
well  in  taking  records  to  indicate  in  some  way  the  rate  of  revolution  of 
the  drum  upon  which  the  cylinder  is  placed.  It  is  desirable  that  a  uni- 
form motion  be  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  song  while  the 
record  is  being  taken.  For  this  purpose,  the  electro-motor  is  undoubt- 
edly preferable  to  all  others.  Since  my  trip  to  Zuni,  I  have  had  my 
attention  called  to  portable,  compact  batteries,  which  could  be  readily 
carried  over  the  rough  mountain  trails  leading  to  the  pueblo. 

The  Zuiii  songs  were  reproduced  by  a  different  instrument  from  that 
by  which  they  were  obtained.  I  think,  however,  no  error  was  intro- 
duced by  so  doing.  I  intended  to  label  each  cylinder  with  the  name 
of  the  song,  the  date  and  place  of  the  record,  and  the  name  of  the 
singer. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  publicly  mentioning  the  names  of 
those  Indians  who  sang  the  songs,  especially  as  it  might  be  a  source  of 
inconvenience  or  harm  to  them  for  me  to  do  so.  It  is  enough,  for  pur- 
poses of  reliability,  to  declare  that  those  who  aided  me  in  this  regard 
were  persons  of  influence,  sometimes  priests,  holding  positions  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  tribe. 

The  question  whether  the  songs  are  ancient  or  modern  is  one,  for 
an  answer  to  which  we  can  look  either  to  testimony  or  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  music  itself.  Most  of  the  songs  are  said  by  the  Indians 
to  be  old.  There  are  those  in  which  the  motif  is  probably  ancient,  and 
into  which  modern  innovations  have  crept.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
Kor-kok-ski  songs  are  newly  composed  each  year,  which  would  seem 

^  A  portable  form  of  the  phonograph  is  ter  suited  for  the  purpose,  but  my  expeii- 
very  much  needed  for  this  kind  of  work,  ments  thus  far  give  me  greater  confidence 
The  graphophone  may  later  be  found  bet-      in  the  phonograph. 
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significant,  as  the  dancers  practice  the  songs  for  a  week  or  less  before 
the  celebration.  While  this  fact  might  at  first  seem  to  indicate  the 
modern  character  of  the  songs,  it  does  not  necessarily  show  such  to 
be  the  case. 

The  song  of  the  Du-me-chim-chee  has  the  same  words  as  the  name 
of  the  ceremony.  This  would  appear  to  be  internal  evidence  that  the 
song  is  old,  for  it  is  doubtfvil  that  new  music  would  be  devised  to 
conform  to  old  words,  especially  when  those  words  give  a  name  to  the 
ceremony.  On  the  two  occasions  in  which  I  have  seen  the  Du-me- 
chim-chee,  the  same  song  was  sung.  The  music  of  this  ceremony  is 
as  commonly  known  among  the  Zuiiians  as  a  popular  air  among  white 
people.  The  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  ceremony  itself  is  not  at 
hand,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity. 

But  the  value  of  the  records  of  Zuiii  music  here  given  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  songs.  Granted  that  some  of 
the  songs  are  not  ancient,  they  are  undoubtedly  purely  Indian  melo- 
dies, little  modified  by  Aryan  influences,  and  as  such  are  interesting 
as  musical  expressions  of  a  primitive  people. 

How  far,  in  fact,  has  the  music  of  the  Zuiiians  been  affected  by  the 
white  men  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  can  certainly  be  said  that, 
practically,  it  has  been  very  little  influenced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  in  contact.  These  people  have  had  few, 
if  any,  opportunities  to  hear  Americans  sing,  and  Avliat  little  American 
music  they  have  heard  would  not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  affect 
their  sacred  songs. 

A  still  greater  probability  of  Aryan  influence  may  have  resulted 
from  their  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  but  even  this  may  be  overesti- 
mated. The  early  Catholic  fathers  undoubtedly  taught  the  Zuiiians 
certain  church  hymns  and  chants,  part  of  which  may  have  been  incor- 
porated in  then'  aboriginal  music,  but  the  supposition  that  the  modifi- 
cations thus  introduced  profoundly  affected  their  own  music  is  not 
well  founded.     When  the  pueblos  drove  out  the  priests  and  returned 

^  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  has  had  any  considerable  influence  in  this 
Mission  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Board      direction. 
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to  the  open  practice  of  their  pagan  ceremonies,  which  had  always  been 
performed  in  secret  even  when  the  priest's  were  among  them,  they 
would  be  the  last  people  voluntarily  to  retain  the  songs  of  the  rehgion 
they  despised.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  character  of  the  race 
must  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  While  involuntarily  they 
may  have  incorporated  something  from  the  church  service,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  amount  thus  acquired  was  small.  In  this  connection  the 
evidence  from  the  songs  themselves  may  afford  interesting  and  impor- 
tant data. 

There  have  been  sloAvly  accumulating  in  late  years  many  observations 
on  characteristic  aboriginal  music.  A  number  of  Indian  songs  of  sev- 
eral tribes  have  already  been  set  to  music,  and  the  body  of  facts  upon 
which  generalization  can  be  built  is  growing  into  some  proportion. 
The  music  of  the  Zuiii  Indians,  thus  far  neglected  in  ethnological 
studies,  constitutes  important  evidence  in  this  way.  The  accompanying 
songs  may  very  properly  be  said  to  introduce  to  ethnologists  the  sub- 
ject of  Zuni  melody,  as  they  are  the  first  steps  of  research  in  this  line. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  ceremony  in  which  the  Shi-vo-la  is  sung  it 
is  not  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  song  was  sung  for  me  by 
an  Indian  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Zurii,  and  had  never  been  to  the 
American  or  Mexican  settlements  where  he  could  hear  Aryan  music. 

The  fact  that  Shi-vo-la  means  the  "  buffalo  "  may  have  a  signifi- 
cance. As  the  buffalo  was  not  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zuiii, 
although  the  Zuiiians  owned  and  traded  buffalo  robes,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Shi-vo-la  ^  or  buffalo  song  was  derived  from  either  the  Moquis 

^  The   supposed  resemblance  in  sound  interesting  to  see  what   the   meaning   of 

between  She-we-na  (Zuiii),  or  Shi-uo-na  the  song  of  the  Shi-vo-la  has  in  this  con- 

(country  of  the  Zuiiians),  and  Cibola  of  nection. 

Spanish  explorers   has  led   Gushing   and  It  is   very   difficult  to  represent   Zuni 

Bandelier  to  suppose  that  the  seven  cities  words  by  written  characters.     I  am  sure 

of  Cibola  were   situated   in   this   region,  no  two  persons  would  spell  a  Zunian  word, 

The  argument  built  on  the  pronunciation  heard   from    the   same   person,   precisely 

of  the  two  does  not  seem  strong.     The  re-  alike.     Moreover,  there   is  a  wide  varia- 

semblance  between  Shi-vo-la  and  Ci-bo-la  tion  in    the   pronunciation   of    the  same 

is  more  striking.     Moreover,  it  is  said  tliat  word  by  two  different  Indians.     As  a  re- 

both  have  a  like  meaning.     It  would  be  suit  the  spelling  of  Zuni  words  will  prob- 
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or  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos.     This  fact  may  account  for  the  seemingly 
more  complicated  music  which  it  contains. 


ably  vary  with  eveiy  observer,  and  where 
those  observers  are  of  different  national- 
ities a  maximum  variation  in  this  regard 
will  be  reached.  Such  a  word  as  Kor-kok- 
shi,  for  instance,  might  be  written  out 
Kaw-kok-shi,  Kd-kok-shi,  or  Kea-kok-shi, 
accordingly  as  it  is  heard  from  one  or  an- 
other member  of  the  tribe.  One  observer 
might  think  he  detected  a  roll  of  the 
English  letter  r  in  the  first  syllable ;  an- 
other might  not.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  by  phonetic  methods  to  arrive  at 
a  uniformity  in  this  regard.  Moreover, 
it  is  believed  that  the  very  difficulty  of 
uniformity  in  spelling  shown  by  different 
observers  is  an  indication  of  a  defect  in 
many  published  vocabularies  of  Indian 
languages.  I  very  nmch  doubt  whether 
many  Indian  words  which  have  been  writ- 
ten out  from  the  pronunciations  given  to 
the  compiler  would  be  pronounced  by  an- 
other person  exactly  as  the  writer  in- 
tended. I  have  not  found  the  use  of  the 
conventional  letters  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 


nology, admirable  as  they  are,  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. The  phonograph,  however,  of- 
fers a  partial  solution  for  this  difficulty, 
for  it  repeats  the  Indian  pronunciation, 
avoiding  the  error  which  might  be  intro- 
duced when  the  word  is  imperfectly  rep- 
resented by  letters. 

The  pronunciation  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  follows  the  ordinary  English 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  is  not  adapted  to 
those  of  other  languages.  A  cylinder  with 
the  pronunciation  of  these  words  by  the 
Indian  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  use 
of  future  students. 

The  cylinders  upon  which  the  songs 
which  are  written  out  form  the  "  type 
specimens,"  using  the  term  with  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  by  naturalists,  will  be 
kept  for  future  comparisons  and  for  veri- 
fications. I  believe  that  every  vocabulary 
of  Indian  languages  which  is  published 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  a  similar  set 
of  "  type  specimens "  was  preserved  for 
future  comparisons. 


Zuni    Women    Firing    Pottery. 


FIGURE  OF  A  TABLET  WORN  ON  THE  HEAD  BY  A  DANCER 
IN  THE  HAM-PO-NEY. 

One  third  natural  size. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  tablet  is  made  of  a  thin  flat  slat  of  wood  which  is 
tied  to  the  framework  below  with  buckskin  thongs.  The  framework  which  supports 
the  slat  is  tied  together  with  sinews.  Horsehair  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Ko-ko  is 
fastened  to  the  hoop,  forming  a  covering  for  the  head. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  tablet  has  the  same  colors  as  the  obverse  but  differently  ar- 
ranged. Red  is  there  replaced  by  blue,  blue  by  yellow  and  red,  and  the  white  about  the 
crosses  by  red  and  yellow. 
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II. 
ZUNI  MELODIES 

By  benjamin   IVES   GILMAN 


11. 

ZUNI    MELODIES. 


The  following  record  of  melodies  of  the  Zuni  Indians  has  been 
made  from  phonographic  cyUnders  which  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of 
the  Hemenway  Archaeological  Expedition,  exposed  to  the  singing  of 
various  members  of  the  Zuiii  tribe  during  his  visit  to  the  pueblo  in 
the  summer  of  1890.  The  songs  thus  obtained  are,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude, examples  of  a  traditional  music  of  the  race.  They  are  given 
on  the  cylinders  with  many  repetitions,  the  different  renditions,  some- 
times even  of  whole  songs,  being  alike  in  surprisingly  minute  particu- 
lars. 

The  music  secured  in  this  permanent  form  has  been  listened  to 
attentively  through  the  phonograph  and  taken  down  from  the  hearing 
with  the  aid  of  a  harmonium.  (Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston.)  This 
instrument  being  tuned  to  concert  pitch  in  the  equally  tempered  scale 
embodies  a  series  of  tones  separated  by  the  twelfth  part  of  an  octave 
ranging  several  octaves  up  and  down  from  c"  =  536  vibrations.  Into 
this  scale  of  fixed  pitch  it  has  been  sought  to  make  as  good  a  transla- 
tion as  possible  of  these  phonographic  copies  of  Zuiii  songs,  taking 
for  each  of  their  notes  that  one  on  the  harmonium  which  seemed  the 
nearest.  (The  black  keys  have  been  indicated  throughout  by  sharps.) 
The  records  which  follow  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  course  of  pitch  in  these  primitive  melodies,  which, 
were  there  no  aberration  in  the  phonographic  reproduction,  nor  failure 
to  select  the  nearest  semitone  on  the  harmonium,  would  everywhere  be 
correct  to  within  a  quarter  tone. 
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In  cases  where  the  heard  pitch  is  evidently  different  from  any  semi- 
tone on  the  instrument  the  method  adopted  has  been  to  find  those  two 
adjacent  notes  (or  sequences)  with  each  of  which,  played  simultaneously 
with  the  phonographic  reproduction,  the  latter  can  be  made  to  blend 
in  perception.  The  record  is  then  made  of  the  semitone  which  ab- 
sorbs the  phonographic  sound  most  easily,  a  dash  being  written  over 
or  under  it  to  indicate  that  the  heard  pitch  is  higher  or  lower  than 
the  written.  For  sequences  of  notes  the  words  "  sharped "  and 
"  flatted  "  have  a  like  meaning. 

The  absolute  pitch  and  time  of  the  music  to  which  a  phonographic 
cylinder  has  been  exposed  will  not  be  reproduced  by  it  unless  at  every 
point  of  the  piece  it  moves  at  the  same  rapidity  in  exposure  and  repro- 
duction. If  the  rate  of  revolution  be  constant  in  the  exposure,  any 
constant  rapidity  used  in  the  reproduction  will  correctly  give  the  mel- 
ody, or  sequence  of  intervals,  although  not  in  general  at  the  original 
pitch.  In  the  phonograph  moved  by  electrical  power  (which  was  the 
form  of  instrument  used  in  reproducing  this  music)  a  uniform  speed  is 
sought  to  be  attained  by  an  apparatus  like  a  steam-engine  governor. 
The  phonograph  used  by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  taking  down  the  melodies  at 
Zuni  was  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  was  fitted,  for  the  same  purpose, 
with  a  species  of  fly-wheel.  In  order  directly  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  how  accurately  these  two  kinds  of  phonograph  reproduce  se- 
quences of  pitch,  a  special  set  of  experiments  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Fewkes  and  the  writer  of  which  an  account  is  given  below.  The 
conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  that,  while  the  electrical  phono- 
graph can  reproduce  a  melody  committed  to  it  without  any  notice- 
able variation  in  pitch,  the  reproduction  by  electro-motor  of  a  mel- 
ody received  in  a  treadle  machine,  even  worked  with  care,  is  subject 
throughout  to  a  wavering  of  intonation  which  results  sometimes  in  an 
aberration  of  fully  a  quarter  tone.  These  aberrations  are  temporary, 
and  do  not  take  the  form  of  any  continued  flatting  or  sharping 
from  the  original  pitch.  The  following  records  may,  therefore,  even 
supposing  the  nearest  harmonium  note  always  to  have  been  chosen, 
occasionally  vary  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  tone  from  the  song 
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as  suner  at  Ziiiii.  While  it  has  been  thoug-ht  best  in  notinsf  the  sono-s 
to  indicate  with  all  practicable  care  the  pitch  given  by  the  phonograph, 
this  margin  of  possible  error  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  critical 
study  of  the  melodic  peculiarities  they  exhibit.  The  internal  evidence 
of  the  melodies  points,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  a  restriction  of  this 
phonographic  aberration  within  narrow  limits.  In  several  of  them, 
musical  periods  of  considerable  length  are  repeated  without  any 
noticeable  alteration  in  pitch.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  such  a 
record  is  a  true  account  of  an  intonation  preserved  than  that  it  is  a 
distorted  version  of  a  change  of  intonation  which  just  that  distortion 
happens  to  neutralize.  ' 

All  things  considered,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  apart  from 
errors  in  the  work,  the  following  records  give  a  very  fairly  accurate 
report  of  these  melodic  sequences  as  they  came  from  Zuiii  lips. 

Doubtless  also  the  melodies  are  here  written,  for  the  most  part,  at  a 
pitch  approximately  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  singers.  To  accom- 
phsh  this  latter  result  the  phonograph  was  set,  in  hearing  the  music,  to 
run  at  a  speed  which  delivers  about  eighty  accents  a  minute  in  pieces 
where  the  emphasis  falls  on  every  other  one  of  notes  held  an  equal 
time.  This  is  at  least  among  European  peoples  the  commonest  rate  of 
musical  utterance,  that  called  moderato  time.  For  the  period  elaps- 
ing in  this  case  between  two  accents,  or  gV  of  a  minute,  the  sign  J  has 
been  employed  throughout  all  the  following  records  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  The  other  signs  of  time  have  the  same  significance  as  in 
our  music.  To  avoid  the  multiplication  of  bars  emphasis  has  in  all 
cases  been  denoted  by  accents  over  the  notes.  The  division  of  the 
melodies  into  phrases  by  repetition  has  been  indicated  by  wider  spaces 
between  the  notes,  rests  being  introduced  in  the  case  of  any  actual 
interruption  in  the  course  of  sound. 

The  fact  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  before  listening  to  these 
songs  the  writer  had  never  heard  any  primitive  music,  and  during  their 
study  purposely  refrained  from  consulting  any  of  the  records  of  In- 
dian melodies  which  have  already  been  made  by  other  investigators. 

It  is  believed  that  in  these  studies  of  Zuni  melodies  the  phonograph 
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has  for  the  first  time  lent  its  aid  to  investigations  into  primitive  music. 
The  apparatus  proves  to  be  a  means  by  which  the  actual  sound  itself 
of  which  a  music  consists  may,  even  in  many  of  its  more  deHcate 
characteristics,  be  stored  up  by  the  traveler  in  a  form  permanently 
accessible  to  observation.  Our  exacter  knowledge  of  primitive  music 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  part  through  an  examination  of  primitive 
musical  instruments,  and  in  part  through  the  comparatively  rare  oppor- 
tunities wliich  trained  musicians  have  enjoyed  to  hear  it  in  actual  per- 
formance. The  former  gives  us  a  knowledge  only  of  scale  systems, 
while  actual  performances  are  never  within  the  control  of  the  hearer 
for  the  iilterruption  and  indefinite  repetition  which  a  closer  study 
demands.  By  the  aid  of  the  phonograph  what  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  accurate  reproduction  of  the  music  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed can  be  brought  to  the  ears  of  any  observer  to  be  examined  at  his 
leisure.  It  can  be  interrupted  at  any  point,  repeated  indefinitely,  and 
even  within  certain  limits  magnified,  as  it  were,  for  more  accurate 
appreciation  of  changes  in  pitch,  by  increasing  the  duration  of  the 
notes.  A  collection  of  phonographic  cyhnders  like  that  obtained  by 
Dr.  Fewkes  forms  a  permanent  museum  of  primitive  music,  of  which 
the  specimens  are  comparable,  in  fidelity  of  reproduction  and  conven- 
ience for  study,  to  casts  or  photographs  of  sculpture  or  painting. 

The  music  of  the  Zuiiians  here  recorded  is  purely  melodic  and 
vocal :  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  phonograph  could 
be  employed  with  like  success  in  collecting  specimens  of  instrumental 
and  concerted  compositions. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  accuracy  with  which  the  phonograph  re- 
produces MELODY.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  accompanying  records 
may  be  suspected  of  deviating,  through  phonographic  aberration,  from  the  songs  as  ori- 
ginally sung  at  Zuni,  a  cyUnder  was  placed  on  a  treadle  phonograph  in  all  respects  like 
that  used  by  Dr.  Fewkes  at  the  Pueblo,  and  an  inscription  made  of  a  succession  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  notes  played  on  the  harmonium  above  mentioned. 
The  cylinder  was  then  transferred  to  the  electric  phonograph  used  in  writing  down  the 
songs,  and  the  reproduction  compared  with  the  same  succession  of  notes  again  played  on 
the  harmonium. 

The  phonographic  copy  proved  to  adhere  in  general  very  closely  to  the  harmonium 
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notes,  no  ijrolonged  flatting  or  sharping  being  noticeable.  The  principal  imperfections 
in  the  reproduction  were  of  two  kinds,  which  it  was  difficult  clearly  to  distinguish  :  a 
rapid  pulsation  of  intensity,  and  a  slight  wavering  or  tremulousness  of  intonation  appear- 
ing in  exceptional  cases  to  involve  a  deviation  from  the  harmonium  of  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter tone.  Furthermore,  in  two  cases  the  phonographic  pitch  suddenly  rose  a  full  semi- 
tone above  that  of  the  harmonium,  returning  to  coincidence  with  it  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  notes.  These  deviations  were  accompanied  by  a  quickening  in  the  time  of 
the  music,  and  were  evidently  caused  by  a  momentary  remission  in  treadling  due  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  operator.  A  second  inscription  taken  with  the  treadle  phonograph  and 
heard  by  the  electro-motor  gave  similar  and  possibly  slightly  more  correct  results. 

It  became  an  interesting  matter  to  determine  how  far  the  use  of  the  electro-motor  as 
the  means  of  inscription  as  well  as  the  means  of  reproduction  would  improve  a  phono- 
graphic copy  of  music.  To  this  end  an  inscription  was  made  by  electro-motor  of  the 
following  notes  of  the  harmonium,  c'  e'  g'  c"  e"  g"  g'  g  G  c,  each  held  during  fifteen 
or  twenty  seconds.  Reproduced  by  electro-motor,  although  some  unevenness  of  tone, 
both  pulsation  and  wavering,  could  be  detected  and  seemed  to  follow  the  revolutions  of 
the  cylinder  (140  per  minute),  it  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  treadle  machine.  The  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  reproduction  was  sought 
to  be  determined  by  the  following  device. 

It  was  found  that  if  the  screw  regulating  the  supply  of  electricity  to  the  motor  were 
turned  through  about  300  degrees,  the  quickening  of  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  would 
raise  the  pitch  of  the  first  note  of  the  series  from  c'  to  c'*  of  the  harmonium.  It  was 
further  found  that  if  having  tuned  the  phonograph  as  accurately  as  possible  to  c',  the 
screw  were  turned  through  about  75°  the  instrument  would  give  a  note  wliich  notwith- 
standing its  wavering  could  be  recognized  as  higher  than  c'.  If,  as  is  snpposably  the 
case,  the  pitch  of  a  phonograph  inscription  gradually  changes  as  the  screw  regulating 
its  electrical  supply  is  turned,  the  sharping  corresponding  to  this  turn  of  75°  was  a 
quarter  of  a  semitone  or  an  eighth  of  a  tone.  The  succeeding  notes  of  the  series  were 
then  sounded,  and  found  in  every  case  to  be  perceptibly  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing harmonium  note.  In  reporting  none  of  them,  we  can  therefore  argue,  has  the 
phonograph  flatted  as  much  as  the  eighth  of  a  tone.  The  first  note  of  the  series  was 
then  tuned  as  accurately  as  possible  to  c'*,  and  an  opposite  motion  of  the  screw  of  like- 
wise about  75°  was  found  to  produce  a  note  perceptibly  lower  than  c'*.  Each  of  the 
other  notes  of  the  series  proved  now  to  be  perceptibly  lower  than  the  corresponding 
harmonium  note.  The  phonograph,  we  can  again  argue,  has  not  sharped  in  repro- 
ducing any  of  these,  as  much  as  the  eighth  of  a  tone.  Several  repetitions  of  these 
experiments  led  to  the  same  results.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
by  which  a  phonographic  reproduction  of  melody  by  electro-motor  will  vary  from 
its  original  will  in  general  be  less  than  this  minute  interval  of  the  eighth  part  of  a 
tempered  tone. 
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This  conclusion  was  corroborated  by  an  inscription  taken  from  a  specially  tuned  har- 
monium (the  invention  of  the  late  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.),  called  the  Harmonical, 
made  for  the  writer  by  Messrs.  Moore  &  Moore  of  Ijondon.  In  several  octaves  of 
this  instrument  there  are  notes  tuned  a  trifle  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  tone  apart ;  the 
exact  interval  being  that  called  the  comma,  or  | J.  In  the  phonographic  reproduction 
of  these  notes,  alternated  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  they  were  plainly  distinguishable 
notwithstanding  the  usual  uncertainty  in  their  intonation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and 
one  which  suggests  a  possible  use  for  the  phonograph  (especially  if  a  perfectible  instru- 
ment) as  a  ready  means  for  the  demonstration  of  many  acoustic  phenomena,  that  the 
difference  tones  of  the  perfect  major  third  (ratio  4 :  5)  and  of  the  chord  of  the  natural 
seventh  (ratio  4:5:6:7),  both  of  which  combinations  of  notes  are  given  on  the  Harmo- 
nical, were  very  distinctly  perceptible  in  their  phonographic  reproduction.  Also  very 
distinctly  noticeable  was  the  difference  in  beauty  between  this  latter  chord  with  the 
natural  seventh  and  that  formed  with  the  bt*  of  our  scale,  about  a  quarter  tone  higher. 

The  possibility  of  producing  with  electric  power  when  applied  to  the  instrument 
called  the  Siren  a  rapidity  of  revolution  sufficiently  uniform  to  give  a  note  of  steady 
pitch  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  Helmholtz.  In  his  "  Lehre  von  den  Tonem- 
pfindungen  "  (Beilage  I.)  he  describes  an  electro-motor  of  his  own  invention,  which  pro- 
duced Siren  notes  comparable  in  constancy  with  those  of  the  best  organ  pipes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  be  found  possible  to  eliminate  from  the  phonograph  the 
uncertainty  of  intonation  which  as  yet  takes  away  something  of  its  value  as  an  appara- 
tus for  the  investigation  of  primitive  music. 

According  to  the  indications  of  the  above  experiments,  the  degree  of  accuracy  which 
may  fairly  be  claimed  in  the  case  of  the  present  records  of  Zuni  melody  has  not  been 
overstated  in  the  text. 
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I.     SONG  OF  THE  RABBIT-HUNT. 
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III.     SACRED  DANCE   OF   THE   KO-KO. 
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The  song  is  now  repeated  from  *  sharped  somewhat  less  than  a  semi- 
tone and  with  identical  accent  and  time  up  to  the  Coda  which  is  somewhat 
different  and  is  followed  by  another  repetition  from  ^  a  second  Coda 
sharping  B  and  ending  on  C.     The  song  immediately  continues  as  follows  : 
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Repeat  from  *  *  *  sharphig  about  a  semitone.     Record  stops  at  V. 
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NOTES. 

Cylinder  I.  Song  of  the  Rabhit-Hunt.  The  cylinder  contains  a  repetition  of  this 
song  eight  and  a  half  times,  in  a  very  sonorous  voice.  The  emphasis  is  very  strongly 
marked,  and  the  time  very  true.  During  the  first  performance  of  the  melody  the  note 
written  E  gradually  moves  upward  toward  F.  In  the  second,  this  sharping  takes 
place  almost  at  once.  In  the  third  or  fourth,  both  the  C*  and  G*  have  followed  the  E 
a  quarter  tone  upward.  From  this  point  on,  the  pitch  remains  without  perceptible 
change  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder. 

Cylinder  II.  Du-me-chiin-chee.  This  song  is  given  three  times  on  the  cylinder. 
The  differences  are  inconsiderable :  a  slight  sharping  or  flatting  of  whole  periods ;  a 
slight  divergence  in  movement  in  the  opening  period  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  third 
period  before  passing  on  to  the  fourth.  The  fifth  and  sixth  periods,  with  their  faint 
and  monotonous  repetitions  of  one  note,  or  transitions  of  thirds,  form  what  we  may  term 
a  coda  to  the  piece.  The  form  of  this  song,  commencing  with  high  forte  passages,  and 
working  down  to  a  pianissimo  coda  at  a  low  pitch,  is  that  of  almost  all  of  this  music. 
In  more  elaborate  songs,  as  we  shall  see,  a  slow  succession  of  notes  at  a  medium  pitch 
form  an  introduction  to  the  main  body  of  the  melody. 

If  we  suppose  all  of  this  song,  after  the  first  two  periods,  to  be  unintentionally  flat- 
ted about  a  semitone,  its  correct  performance  will  strike  the  following  notes,  B  C*  D* 
F*  G*  B,  forming  the  pentatonic  scale  of  alternate  tones  and  minor  thirds,  found  in 
Chinese  and  much  other  primitive  music.  But  this  fact  must  not  be  taken  as  proof 
that  the  Zuni  race  is  in  possession  of  this  widespread  pentatonic  scale.  It  is  rather  a 
sign  that  simpler  habitudes  of  melodic  invention  have  a  certain  tendency  to  bring  forth 
such  an  interval  order.  For  the  different  songs  here  given  embody  other  and  very 
different  scales  as  well.  The  Ko-ko  Dance,  for  instance,  taken  just  as  sung,  embodies 
a  pentatonic  scale  of  a  semitone,  two  tones,  a  minor  third,  and  a  major  third ;  or,  if 
we  consider  the  singer  to  have  really  meant  D*  by  his  D,  we  have  a  tetratonic  scale  of 
a  tone,  two  minor  thirds,  and  a  major  third.  The  song  Ham-po-ney  uses  every  semi- 
tone but  two  within  a  range  of  two  octaves.  In  Klar-hey-wey  the  scale  of  the  first 
t"lieme  covers  a  major  sixth,  with  four  tones  and  a  semitone ;  the  second  theme  com- 
pletes this  to  an  octave,  making  a  hexatonic  scale  of  a  semitone,  four  tones,  and  a 
minor  tliird.  The  evidence  of  these  songs  is,  in  short,  that  Zurii  music  is  subject  to  no 
restrictions  of  scale.  What  we  have  in  these  melodies  is  the  musical  growths  out  of 
which  scales  are  elaborated,  and  not  compositions  undertaken  in  conformity  to  norms 
of  interval  order  already  fixed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  singers.  In  this  archaic 
stage  of  the  art,  scales  are  not  formed,  but  forming. 

Cylinder  III.     Sacred  Dance  of  the  Ko-I:u.     The  cylinder  repeats  this  song  as 
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indicated  in  the  record.  No  difference  in  pitch  between  the  two  renditions  was  notice- 
able, even  with  attentive  listening.  The  singer  has  a  very  loud  and  piercing  voice. 
This  is  the  only  melody  among  the  songs  which  is  at  once  cajitivating  to  European  ears. 
The  alternations  of  double  and  triple  time  are  very  artistically  used,  and  produce  a 
very  graceful  effect.  Up  to  tlie  coda,  the  melody  may  be  viewed  as  written  in  our  key 
of  Eb, 

Cylinder  IV.  Hay-a-ma-she-que.  This  song  is  given  on  the  cylinder  but  once. 
The  record  closely  follows  the  phonograph  notes.  The  first  four  periods  are  four 
somewhat  different  melodies ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods  are  a  repetition  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  then  the  fourth  is  repeated  as  a  seventh  period,  and  the  song  closes  with  a  coda. 

Cylinder  V.  Ham-po-neij.  In  this  song  the  full  form  of  introduction,  melodic 
repetition,  and  coda,  is  presented,  though  the  introduction  consists  of  but  two  notes. 
The  melody  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  the  element  of  musical  form  made 
up  of  the  first  eight  notes  after  the  introduction.  The  piece  consists  of  six  repetitions 
of  this,  the  original  statement  of  it  being  followed  by  an  elaborate  interlude,  having  the 
character  of  a  coda ;  this  ended,  the  theme  returns,  is  developed,  given  a  third  time, 
and  again  differently  developed  ;  the  fourth  return  of  the  theme  follows,  but  gives  place 
at  once  to  an  interlude  of  coda  form ;  on  this  ensues  a  fifth  return  of  the  theme, 
following  the  general  outline  of  its  second  presentation ;  the  sixth  joins  upon  this,  as 
the  thu"d  does  upon  the  second,  and  is  identical  with  the  third,  except  for  semitone  dif- 
ferences of  pitch  at  the  start ;  a  coda  different  in  form  from  either  of  the  interludes 
follows,  and  closes  the  piece. 

Cylinder  VI.  Klar-hey-ivey.  The  song  as  written  fills  the  cylinder.  The  written 
pitch  seems  to  follow  the  song  very  closely.  The  introduction  has  here  become  more 
elaborate,  corresponding  to  the  more  elaborate  structure  of  the  song.  This  consists  of 
two  parts,  each  made  up  of  the  repeated  statement  of  two  themes,  the  four  themes 
being  quite  different.  In  the  first  part,  the  introduction  is  followed  by  the  statement  of 
the  two  themes,  in  immediate  succession,  followed  by  an  interlude  ;  thereupon  they  pi'e- 
sent  themselves  again  in  immediate  succession  unchangejj,  except  for  slight  variations 
in  pitch.  An  interlude  of  somewhat  different  form  follows,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
new  introduction,  almost  identical  with  the  first.  The  two  themes  are  then  repeated 
as  before,  with  no  change  but  slight  variation  of  pitch ;  the  song  then  breaking  off 
abruptly,  without  any  coda.  In  the  first  inteilude,  the  short  rests  are  evidently  pauses 
to  catch  breath;  The  second  part  begins  by  an  introduction  different  from  that  of  the 
first;  its  two  themes  then  follow  in  immediate  succession,  followed  by  an  interlude, 
and  are  identically  rej^eated.  They  are  then  presented  a  third  and  a  fourth  time, 
almost  exactly  identical  in  pitch  and  movement,  a  different  interlude  intervening.  A 
still  different  interlude  follows,  after  which  the  themes  reappear  identically  for  a  fifth 
time,  and  the  song  ends  with  a  coda. 

Cylinder  VII.     0-to-na-ioey.     This   song   consists  of   an   introduction,  a  theme, 
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which  is  reijeated  ahnost  identically,  but  for  a  slight  change  at  the  end,  and  a  coda. 
The  indecision  of  the  singer  between  the  minor  and  major  third,  which  is  so  striking  a 
feature  of  all  this  music,  is  interestingly  brought  out  in  this  song. 

Cylinder  VIII.  Kor-kok-shi.  The  same  general  structure  of  an  introduction, 
themes  rei^eated,  with  or  without  interludes,  and  a  coda.  But  in  this  song,  the  first 
theme  does  not  recur,  although  the  second  might  perhaps  be  called  a  development  of  it. 
The  time  of  the  first  theme  is  peculiar ;  for  two  accents  in  common  time,  it  is  in  triple 
time  for  two  more  (although  the  first  of  these  measures  has  only  five  eighth  notes),  and 
then  goes  on  in  common  time.  This  first  part  of  the  theme  is  also  noticeable  as  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  sequence  of  pitch  at  the  interval  of  the  fourth  below.  It  suggests 
the  repetition  at  the  fifth  above  (the  inversion  of  the  fourth  below)  of  f ugal  structure 
and  modern  modulation. 

Cylinders  IX.  (a  and  b).  Shi-vo-la.  After  the  three  notes  of  introduction,  this 
song  begins  as  a  lusty,  roaring  staccato.  In  the  repeat  from  *,  the  reason  for  attack- 
ing the  melody  at  that  point  about  a  semitone  higher  is  evidently  that  the  transition  is 
from  B,  and  is  made,  as  is  natural,  through  an  octave.  The  remarkable  melody  which 
both  in  this  and  the  next  cylinder  occupies  the  place  of  coda  deserves  notice  on  many 
accounts.  Although  this  Zuni  music  may  be  said  to  embody  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  before  the  appearance  of  scales,  yet  just  as  Du-me-chim-chee  may 
be  viewed  as  composed  exactly  to  cover  a  Mongolian  pentatonic  scale,  so  this  melody 
is  composed  just  within  the  major  diatonic  scale  which  has  become  the  standard  in 
Europe  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  uses  every  step  of  it  but  one.  Neverthe- 
less, in  its  structure,  beginning  high  and  loud,  and  ending  with  low  and  soft  repercus- 
sion, ^vith  a  transition  of  a  third,  and  repeating  the  latter  portion  of  the  melody  for  a 
close,  it  is  of  the  general  type  of  the  other  music  here  recorded,  and  is  presumably  of 
like  origin. 

In  the  second  cylinder,  specially  noticeable  is  the  exactitude  of  the  repetitions,  which 
permits  of  their  mention  only,  without  any  extension  of  the  record. 

The  capital  importance  which  specimens  of  primitive  music  like  these  possess  as  data 
for  the  student  of  the  growth  of  the  art  has  not  been  more  than  suggested  in  these 
notes.  The  writer  desires  to  express  the  heartiest  acknowledgments  to  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way  and  Dr.  Fewkes  for  their  permission  to  make  the  present  study  of  a  small  part  of 
the  phonographic  material  brought  back  from  the  Zuni  Pueblo. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January,  1891. 
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III. 

A  RECONNOISSANCE  OF   RUINS  IN  OR  NEAR  THE  ZUNI 

RESERVATION. 


It  would  seem  a  proper  introduction  to  a  special  study  of  the  ruins 
in  the  Zuiii  Reservation  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  them,  in  order  to 
determine  the  position  and  present  condition  of  the  many  abandoned 
pueblos  in  this  region.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  undertook,  in 
the  summer  of  1890,  a  few  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zuni, 
examining  the  condition  of  the  ruins,  and  gathering  information  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  excavations.  I  have  prepared  this  pre- 
liminary report  as  an  introduction  to  systematic  work  on  individual 
ruins,  which  would  naturally  follow.^ 

The  country  visited  is  that  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pueblo  of  Zuiii,  New  Mexico.  There  are  ruins  in  this  neighborhood 
which  are  not  considered  in  this  account,  and  while,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  necessarily  incomplete,  still  it  treats  of  ruins  which  have  rarely 
been  visited  by  white  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  comes  upon 
ruins  almost  everywhere  he  turns  on  this  reservation,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  deserted  caiions  there  are  mounds  which  indicate  the  sites 
of  former  pueblos.  The  maps  of  New  Mexico  are  but  imperfect  aids 
in  searching  out  the  sites  of  these  ruins,  since  their  location,  in  many 
instances,  is  unknown,  except  to  ranchmen  and  Indians.     If,  in  these 

^  A  rough   classification   of   the   ruins  4.  Cliff  ruins.     There  is  reason  to  believe 

which  have    been  visited    is    as    follows  :  that  all  of  these  were  inhabited  by  con- 

1.  Circular   ruins,  with   oval   or   circular  teniporaneous   peoples,   and   probably   by 

forms.    2.  Towers.    3.  Rectangular  ruins,  the  same  race. 
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pages,  attention  can  be  called  to  the  abundance  of  these  ruins,  it  will 
be  a  reward  for  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  \4siting 
them  and  the  discomfort  in  making  these  imperfect  notes. 

Some  of  the  ruins  lie  near  springs,  but  others  are  far  from  water,  or 
in  localities  where  it  is  seldom  found  at  the  present  time  in  summer. 

There  are  evidences  drawn  from  old  folk-tales,  that  several  other 
places,  where  at  present  no  ruins  exist,  were  inhabited  by  the  an- 
cients. For  instance,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  their  stories  of  a 
maid  who  lived  at  the  Gate  of  Zuiii,^  and  of  the  old  gambler  Met-si-na, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  alone  in  one  of  the  neighboring  canons. 


^  A  natural  entrance  to  the  Zuiii  valley 
over  the  lava  heds  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
Through  this  gateway  runs  the  trail  from 
Zuni  to  Pescado  and  Nutria  Springs. 

The  tale  of  the  "Rabbit  Hunters" 
which  is  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  many  folk-tales  which  one 
hears  among  these  people.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  — 

In  the  days  of  the  ancients  a  poor 
maiden  lived  at  Ky-a-wa-na  Tehua-tsana, 
the  little  gateway  of  Zuni  River.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  very  old,  and  her 
brothers  were  all  dead,  so  that  there  was 
no  one  to  do  any  work  but  the  maiden, 
who  raised  beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes. 
There  were  no  cattle  in  those  days,  so  the 
hunt  was  _  depended  on  to  supply  meat. 
She  often  saw  the  youths  coming  back 
from  the  hunt  well  laden  with  game,  but 
they  did  not  give  her  any  as  she  was  not  a 
favorite.  At  last  she  decided  to  go  and 
try  her  luck.  She  told  her  father  and 
mother.  They  made  many  objections,  but 
when  they  found  her  determined  they 
made  long  deerskin  stockings  for  her, 
rabbit  sticks,  stone  axe,  and  little  cakes 
strung  on  a  yucca  fibre.  She  started  eai'ly 
in  the  morning  and  killed  a  great  many 


rabbits  —  breathing  the   expiring   breath 
from  the  nostrils  of  each. 

At  dark  she  set  out  for  home,  but  lost 
the  way,  and  had  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
cave,  where  she  started  a  fire  with  piiion 
boughs  and  cooked  some  meat.  When 
she  had  finished  her  evening  meal  she 
heard  a  cry,  ^^Ho-o-o-thlai-a-a"  and  think- 
ing it  some  belated  being  like  herself, 
called  "  Li-i-thaia-a  "  (here  !).  The  cry 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  then  she 
heard  the  clatter  of  an  enormous  rattle, 
and  knew  it  was  a  cannibal  demon.  The 
demon  tried  to  enter  the  cave,  but  the 
opening  was  too  small.  He  demanded 
food,  and  the  maiden  reluctantly  threw 
him  one  rabbit  after  another  till  all  were 
gone  ;  then  she  threw  him  all  her  cloth- 
ing. The  demon  was  so  much  swollen 
with  all  the  food  he  had  eaten  that  he 
could  not  possibly  squeeze  into  the  cave, 
so  he  took  his  great  flint  axe  and  began 
to  cut  away  the  rock.  He  had  made  an 
opening  nearly  large  enough  when  the 
war -gods  heard  the  blows  and  knew  at 
once  of  the  poor  maiden's  danger.  Catch- 
ing up  their  wonderful  weapons  they  flew 
to  the  cave,  and  just  saved  the  maiden 
from  being  devoured  alive.     They  killed 
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Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  their  various  stories  of  animals  inhabiting 
certain  places  may  refer  to  ancestors  belonging  to  animal  clans.  We 
might  suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  ruins,  the  isolated  houses,  which 
one  sometimes  finds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ruins,  were  ancient 
permanent  dwelling-places.  If  such  a  supposition  is  correct,  it  may 
point  to  a  belief  that  originally  the  sedentary  Zuiiians,  now  crowded  in 
one  pueblo,  lived  in  families  more  or  less  isolated,  and  only  later  were 
united  in  clusters,  when  driven  to  that  expedient  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. A  natural  condition  in  passing  from  a  nomadic  to  a  sedentary 
life  would  be  for  clans  to  live  apart,  and  a  natural  result  of  intermar- 
riage of  members  of  different  clans  would  be  to  bring  these  clans  into 
one  settlement.  It  may  thus  have  been  brought  about  that  there  was 
a  gradual  concentration  of  families  in  one  locality  forming  a  pueblo, 
the  families  or  clans  still  preserving,  however,  their  independence  and 
distinctness.^ 


the  monster,  opened  his  paunch,  and  drew 
out  the  rabbits  and  the  maiden's  clothing. 
They  threw  away  the  rabbits,  but  cleansed 
the  clothing  and  restored  the  maiden,  who 
had  fainted.  She  saw  them  —  not  in 
their  usual  ugly  appearance  —  but  as 
handsome  youths,  and  she  thanked  them 
for  what  they  had  done. 

In  the  morning  they  told  her  many 
things,  and  among  them  that  it  was  not  a 
fearful  thing  for  a  maiden  to  marry.  They 
said,  "  Return  to  your  people,  and  we  will 
kill  rabbits  for  you."  They  conducted 
her  in  sight  of  her  home,  and  then  left  her, 
telling  her  their  names.  She  was  warmly 
welcomed  home,  and  said  to  her  parents, 
"  How  foolish  have  I  been  because  I  for- 
got the  ways  of  a  woman  and  assumed 
those  of  a  man."  So  one  day  when  one  of 
the  youths  who  had  seen  her  come  home 
laden  with  rabbits  came  with  his  bundle 
to  her  fireside  he  was  accepted,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  when  women  hunt  deer 


and  rabbits  they  marry,  and  behold  — 
the  rabbits  and  deer  are  hunted. 

The  above  tale  is  told  at  Zuiii,  but  a 
substantially  identical  one  was  told  me  by 
a  Laguna  Indian.  In  his  version,  how- 
ever, the  place  where  the  maiden  dwelt 
was  near  Laguna,  and  the  demon  was  a 
giant  who  lived  in  the  Sandia  mountains, 
near  Albuquerque.  According  to  the  La- 
guna version,  when  the  maiden  cooked  the 
rabbits  in  the  cave  the  giant  took  several 
strides  to  the  cave  from  his  own  home. 

One  ought  not  to  put  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  localities  in  which  the  scenes 
of  folk-tales  are  laid.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  them  are  derived  from  other  pueblos, 
and  when  repeated  about  the  fires  or  else- 
where, localities  known  to  the  listeners 
are  substituted  to  improve  the  story,  or  to 
make  it  intelligible. 

^  Thei-e  is  at  present  a  tendency  both  at 
Zufii  and  Moqui,  more  marked  in  the  for- 
mer pueblo,  for  the  families  to  again  sep- 
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The  identity  of  some  of  the  following  ruins  with  the  "  seven  cities 
of  Cibola  "  ^  has  been  diseiissecl  by  Bandelier/  who  has  had  exceptional 
advantages  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Southwest. 

Bandelier^  identifies  the  following  as  the  "  seven  cities  of  Cibola  :  "  — 

1.  Ha-lo-na.  4.  Pin-a-ua. 

2.  Ki-a-ki-ma.  5.  Ha-ui-cu. 

3.  Ma-tza-ki.  6.  Chan-a-hue. 

7.  Unknown. 


arate.  Several  families  pass  the  winter  at 
Ojo  Caliente  and  at  Pescado.  Whether, 
as  time  goes  on,  this  tendency  will  increase 
in  any  considerable  degree,  we  have  no 
data  at  hand  to  determine. 

'  It  has  been  argued  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  word  Cibola  and  Shi- 
we-na  (Zuni  pueblo)  indicates  an  identity 
of  the  two.  The  argument  is  certainly  not 
very  strong,  as  the  pronunciation  of  these 
two  words  is  not  similar.  Moreover,  at 
the  time  of  the  discoverers  Ha-lo-na  was 
more  important  than  Shi-we-na,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  name  of 
the  smaller  pueblo  should  have  been  heard 
by  the  Spaniards  and  that  of  the  larger 
been  unknown.  I  have  obtained  phono- 
graphic records  of  a  dance  called  the  Shi- 
vo-la  or  buffalo  dance,  said  to  have  been 
performed  universally  among  the  Pueblo 
tribes,  and  if  it  was  legitimate  to  rely  on 
linguistic  peculiarities  we  might  trace  a 
reason  for  tlie  origin  of  the  word  Cibola 
to  this  circumstance.  Rather  than  find 
in  the  sound  of  the  word  Shi-we-na  a  rea- 
son for  the  application  of  the  designation 
Cibola,  we  might  suppose  that  the  early 
use  of  the  latter  term  applied  to  those 
towns  in  which  the  Shi-vo-la  was  per- 
formed. It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  seven  cities  by  Ban- 


delier  the  pueblo  Shi-we-na  does  not  occur. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  similarity  of  the 
word  A-she-we,  the  Zuilian  name  of  their 
tribe,  to  Cibola  gave  origin  to  the  term, 
but  the  resemblance  in  the  pronunciation 
is  certainly  distant. 

^  Final  Report  of  Investigations  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  carried  on  mainly  in  the  years 
from  1880  to  1885.  Papers  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute  of  America,  Amer- 
ican Series,  iii.  p.  133 ;  ibid.  v.  pp.  171, 
172.  Bandelier  in  one  paragraph  (loc. 
cit.)  identifies  Ki-a-kime  with  Cibola,  and 
in  another  speaks  of  Zuni  in  the  same  way. 
Moreover,  he  adds  that  he  has  "proved 
the  identity  of  Cibola  with  the  Zuni  coun- 
try." The  vagueness  may  come  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell, 
when  he  speaks  of  Zuiii,  whether  he  means 
the  present  pueblo,  the  country,  or  the 
race  which  inhabits  it. 

^  Although  Bandelier  spells  the  name 
of  the  same  towns  in  different  ways,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognizing which  are  the  same  as  those  for 
which  I  have  adopted  another  spelling. 
In  my  reference  to  the  "  seven  cities,"  as 
identified  by  him,  I  have  followed  his 
spelling  of  the  names. 
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On  a  later  visit  to  Zuiii,  Bandelier  made  a  new  examination  of  the 
question,  guided  by  Mr.  Gushing",  and  "  fully  identified  "  the  follow- 
ing :  Ha-ui-cu,  Ha-lo-na,  Ki-a-ki-ma,  Ma-tza-ki,  Chyanaue.  He  thinks 
Pin-a-ua  and  Quaky-i-na  "  both  equally  probable,  but  neither  absolutely 
certain,  as  being  identical  with  the  Aquinsa  of  Oiiate."  As  to  the 
seventh,  he  says  that  the  Indians  of  Zuiii  assert  that  there  is  a  chapel 
in  ruins  at  Ketchip-a-uan. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Zuiii  names  of  many  of  the  ruins 
begin  with  the  prefix  Hesh-o-ta,  earth  pitch,  lava,^  while  none  of  the 
seven  cities  enumerated  above  have  that  prefix,  in  the  composition 
of  their  names.  And  while  it  might  be  unsafe,  on  this  ground, 
to  ascribe  the  ruins  to  a  people  anterior  to  the  Zuiiians,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  those  which  bear  Hesh-o-ta  in  composition  are  ancient 
ruins. 

If  the  route  between  Zuiii  and  Acoma,  ordinarily  marked  out  as 
that  of  Coronado,  is  correct,  he  must  have  passed  several  places  which 
now  bear  the  prefix  Hesh-o-ta.  Were  these  pueblos  then  inhabited,  or 
were  they  ruins,  as  to-day  ?  ^     If  we  say  ruins  because  they  bear  the 

^  Reference  to  this  meaning  of  Hesli-  and  it  is  doubtless  possible  to  add  much  to 

o-ta    is    made    by    Mr.    dishing.       See  our  knowledge  of  them  from  a  study  of 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Etlv-  their   accounts.     We   can   likewise   learn 

iwlogy,  v.,  vi.  much  of  their  former  size  and  character 

^  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  from  a  survey  of  their  present  condition. 

discuss  the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  or  I  am  unaware  that  any  one  has  yet   at- 

to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ruins  con-  tempted  to  publish  a   comprehensive    ac- 

sidered  were  mentioned  by  early  S^ianish  count  of  their  present  condition,  or  even 

explorers.     The  importance  of  a  study  of  to  record  the  existence  of  some  of  the  lar- 

them  from  that  side  is  self-evident,  and  no  gest.     This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  desirable, 

one  can  be  disposed  to  give  the  historical  as  a  preliminary  to  systematic  excavation, 

method   gi-eater  praise   than  the    author.  which  is  destined  to  reveal  many  things 

My  object   in  visiting   tlie   ruins  was   to  in  relation  to  them  which  can  never  be 

study  them  as  they  now  are,  and  to  try,  if  learned  from   historical  studies.     I  have 

possible,  to  gather  from  their  present  ap-  therefore    examined  the   ruins,  and  have 

pearance  data  which  would   shed  light  on  sought  more  especially  to  indicate  where 

their  former  condition   and  relative  age.  they  are  and  what  promise  they  give  for 

Probably   some   of   them  were  seen   and  future  excavations. 
described  by  the  early  Spanish  discoverers, 
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name  Hesh-o-ta,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  old  houses  on  Ta-ya-ol- 
o-ne,  which  bear  the  name  Hesh-o-ta  in  composition,  are  older  than  the 
Spanish  invasion. 

It  is  my  purpose  simply  to  mention  and  comment  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  ruins  in  this  region  which  I  personally  visited  during 
a  reconnoissance  in  1890,  having  in  mind  to  determine  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not  to  continue  in  this  section  the  work  of  excavation 
already  begun  by  the  Hemenway  Archaeological  Expedition. 

The  ruins  which  I  have  visited  and  examined  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Hal-o-na-wan. 

2.  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la. 

3.  Ki-a-kime. 

4.  Mat-sa-ki. 

5.  Ruins  on  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne  (Thunder  Mountain). 

6.  Pin-a-ua. 

7.  Hesh-o-ta-thlu-al-la. 

8.  Hesh-o-ta-sop-si-na. 

9.  Hesh-o-ta-tzina. 

10.  Ruins  on  road  to  Toner's  Ranch. 

11.  Hay-way-ku. 

12.  Three  ruins  near  Ramah. 

13.  Ruin  between  Ramah  and  Box  S.  Ranch. 

14.  Pipkin's  ruin. 

15.  Cliff  houses  between  Pipkin's  Ranch  and  Ramah. 

16.  El  Moro  (Inscription  Rock). 

17.  Ruins  on  Manuelito  Road. 

18.  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa  (Marata). 

There  are  also  other  ruins  in  the  reservation,  and  still  others  on  its 
border,  which,  as  I  have  not  visited,  are  not  included  in  my  account.^ 

^  The  following  names  for  other  ruins  4.  Shuminkia. 

have  been  given  me  by  the  Zufiians  :  —  5.  No-pone. 

1.  Tola.  6.  Chat-e-cha. 

2.  Hesh-o-ta-inkos-qua.  7.  Cha-wa-na. 

3.  Cha-ma-kia.  8.  Clan-utsh-la. 
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The  ruins  which  I  visited  were  found  to  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
chambers  to  a  pueblo  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred  rooms. 
They  are  in  all  conditions  of  preservation,  from  a  simple  mound,  show- 
ing nothing  but  the  walls  of  the  houses  covered  with  debris,  or  with 
broken  potsherds,  to  those  with  standing  walls  and  roofs  intact,  as  if 
deserted  yesterday,  and  to  be  used  again  as  domiciles  to-morrow. 
They  are,  it  would  seem,  of  diiferent  ages,  and  give  evidences  of  being 
inhabited  at  different  times,  but  there  is  so  great  a  resemblance  in  their 
mode  of  construction,  position,  form,  and  other  characters,  that  they 
are  probably  the  handiwork  of  the  same  race,  or  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Zuiiians.  It  is  thought  that  an  enumeration  of  the  ruins  in 
the  Zuiii  Reservation  may  show  a  difficulty  in  identifying  any  seven  of 
them  as  the  so-called  '^^  seven  cities  of  Cibola." 

As  most  of  the  towns  the  ruins  of  which  I  shall  mention  were 
probably  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Zuni  tribe,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  something  of  their  modern  pueblos,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  choice  of  these  in  preference  to  those  now 
deserted. 

The  Zuiiians,  or  A-she-we,  at  present  live  in  a  single  pueblo,  She- 
we-na  (Zuiii),  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rio  Zurii,  in  the  middle  of  an  arid 
valley.  On  the  opposite  (south)  bank  of  this  river  lies  the  ruins  of 
Hal-o-na-wan,  upon  the  mounds  of  which  the  house  of  the  Hemenway 
Southwestern  Archgeological  Expedition  stands.  The  people  have 
summer  settlements  on  their  reservation,  in  some  of  which  families 

9.  0-sho-na.  a-au,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 

10.  Osh-a-chewan.  Zuni  to  Ojo  Caliente. 

11.  Me-osh-ta.  The  situation  of  these  eleven  ruins  is 
Possibly  some  of  these  are  new  or  bet-      known  to  certain  of  the  Indians,  but  lack 

ter  names  for  ruins  already  described.    In  of     opportunity    prevented    my    visiting 

one  or  two  instances  I  have  found  that  dif-  them.       Moreover,  I    did    not  learn    the 

ferent  Indians  have   diiferent  names  for  names  of  some  of  these  until  just  before 

the  same  ruins.  my  departure  from  Zufii.    The  position  of 

Near  Ojo  Caliente  I  think  the  ruins  of  most  of  them  has  been  indicated  to  me 

Chek-e-pa-wha,  Hay-way-ku,  Chall-o-wha,  in  a  general  way,  but  as  I  have  not  vis- 

and  Quat-china,  can  be  readily  identified,  ited  them,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to   the 

Hatschi-na-wha  is  situated  opposite  Pin-  names  which  are  given  above. 
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now  remain  over  winter,  as  at  Nutria,  at  Pescado,  and  at  Ojo  Caliente, 
situated  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  away  from  Zuiii.  These  four 
places  are  now  the  permanent  and  temporary  abiding  places  of  the 
race.  Zuiii  is  the  principal  pueblo,  although  many  famiUes  spend  their 
summers  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  towns,  and  many  own  homes  in 
two  places.  The  number  of  families  which  live  in  the  smaller  farm- 
ing towns  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 

It  is  possible  that  the  causes  which  have  driven  the  Zuiiians  to 
huddle  together  at  Zuni  are  summed  up  in  the  fact  of  their  constant 
wars  with  the  nomadic  Navajos  and  Apaches.  The  continual  attacks 
and  repeated  pillage  made  by  these  warrior  tribes,  and  perhaps  the  de- 
struction of  the  outlying  towns,  have  driven  the  Zuiiians  from  the  hills 
to  the  plains,  or  to  the  mesa  tops,  and  naturally  led  them  to  seek  out 
places  from  which  they  could  see  and  prepare  for  the  approach  of  their 
foes.  The  settlements  on  the  foothills  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
abandoned  for  this  reason,  and  their  inhabitants  were  forced  to  move 
to  the  safer  position,  where  we  now  find  them.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Zuiiis  the  towns  Ki-a-kime,  Mat-sa-ki,  and  Hay-way-ku  are  often  men- 
tioned as  if  they  were  of  about  the  same  size  as  Hal-o-na-wan  at  the 
time  the  tales  originated.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  in  the 
olden  time  the  population  of  the  Zuiii  plain  was  more  evenly  distributed 
than  at  present.  Constant  wars  undoubtedly  brought  about  a  consoli- 
dation, which  led  to  the  present  concentration  of  the  people  into  one 
pueblo.  Even  in  the  memory  of  old  persons  of  the  tribe,  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  some  of  the  smaller  towns  now  m  ruins  were  inhabited. 
An  old  woman  of  the  tribe,  for  instance,  told  me  she  was  born  in  the 
buildings  now  in  ruins,  near  the  peach  orchard,  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  she  remembered  when  there  were  other  inhabited  towns 
about  Zuiii. 

How  many  of  the  pueblos  which  are  here  described  were  thus  aban- 
doned, and  how  many  of  their  inhabitants  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Zuiii,  near  Hal-o-na-wan,  to  hve,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  pueblo,  many  times  the  size  of  the  present  Zuiii,  to 
contain  a  tithe  of  the  former  inhabitants  of    the  Zuni  plain,  if  we 
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include  all  the  deserted  pueblos  iu  the  vicinity,  but  the  descendants  of 
their  inhabitants  can  at  present  be  found  in  Zuni.  It  seems  that  we 
must  suppose  either  that  there  were  successive  occupations,  and  volun- 
tary abandonment,  or  that  war  or  disease  destroyed  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  now  in  ruins. 

The  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pueblo  of  Zuiii  are  possibly  of 
very  different  age.  Some  of  them  were  known  to  be  inhabited  at  the 
time  Coronado  passed  through  the  country,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  others  were  in  ruins  even  then. 

The  round  ruins,  as  a  general  thing,  are  probably  the  oldest,  but  the 
walls  and  the  chambers  of  some  of  these  are  still  standing,  as  if  de- 
serted but  a  few  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  however,  nothing  remains  of 
the  round  ruins  but  simple  mounds,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  covered  with  smaller  mounds,  in  the  soil  of  which 
occur  fragments  of  corrugated  jars  and  pottery,  bone  implements,  and 
arrowheads.  All  the  round  ruins  which  I  have  seen  are  in  the  plains ; 
those  on  mesa  tops  and  in  the  foothills  being  generally  square  or  rec- 
tangular. Rectangular  ruins  also  occur  in  the  plains,  but  they  seem  to 
be  more  modern  than  the  circular. 

'The  pueblo  of  Hesh-o-ta-tzina,  at  Pescado,  is  partly  in  ruins,  and 
partly  inhabited  in  summer.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  ruin  the  old 
rooms  of  houses,  long  deserted,  are  being  again  repaired  and  adapted 
for  a  second  occupation.^ 

HAL-O-NA-WAN. 

The  ruins  in  the  Zuiii  plain  which  bear  the  name  Hal-o-na-wan  lie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  Zuiii,  opposite  the  present  inhabited 
pueblo,  and  are  of  a  considerable  antiquity.  None  of  the  walls  are 
above  ground.  The  excavated  rooms  are  small,  and  have  walls  built  of 
adobe  and  stone.^     The  rooms  on  the  northeast  side,  as  seen  by  me 

^  In  several  places  the  stone  from  old  antiquities  of  this  kind  in  the  Territory  of 
pueblo  ruins  has  been  used  in  the  construe-      New  Mexico. 

tion  of  new  buildings,  both  by  Indians  and  ^  The  stone  walls,  which  at  the  time  of 

white  men.  No  one  has  yet  said  or  done  excavation  were  left  in  their  original  con- 
anything  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the      dition,  are   rapidly   suffering   destruction 
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Excavated   Rooms  in   Northeastern  Portion  of  Hal-o-na-wan. 

in  1889,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.     The  Expedition  house 
covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  ruins.     As  I  was  not  present  when 
the  cellar  of  the  house  was  dug,  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  character, 
shape,  or  size  of  the  chambers  which  were  excavated  at  this  point. 
Westward  from  the  house  there  are  evidently  chambers  which  have 


from  the  elements  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  Zuiiians.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight 
to  see  Zuni  squaws  tearing  down  the  walls 
uncovered  in  the  excavations  in  order  to 
gather  stones  for  new  buildings ;  and  be- 
tween my  two  visits  in  1889  and  1890 
many  walls  had  disappeared  in  that  way. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  chambers  will  disappear  from 
these  two  causes  combined.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  cannot  at  present  be 
helped.  The  vicinity  to  the  densely  inhab- 
ited pueblo  naturally  leads  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  ruin,  as  the  walls  furnish  a  con- 
venient quarry  for  stones  to  be  used  in 
new  buildings.     In  those  ruins  which  are 


situated  afar  from  inhabited   pueblos  the 
walls  remain  in  better  condition,  even  those 
above  ground  still  remaining  Avith  some- 
thing like  the  dimensions  which  they  had 
before  abandonment.     From  the   appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  one  cannot  judge  of  their 
age  unless  he  takes   into  account  the  vi- 
cinity of    neighboring    pueblos,   and    the 
readiness  with  which  the  material  can  be 
utilized  by  later  people.     In  the  above  plan 
the  excavated  rooms  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  A    to   Y.     The  soil  which  is  still 
unremoved  is  indicated   by  the  letter  Z. 
btv.  Broken  wall.    d.  Doorway,    fp.  Fire- 
place,    h.  Raised  platform  of  adobe  and 
stone  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
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not  been  excavated,  while  to  the  south  of  the  same  the  mound  of  the 
ruin  slopes  gradually  to  Her-pah-ti-nah,  a  sacred  place  in  the  plain. 
A  trench  dug  in  this  part  of  the  mound  revealed  no  wall,  but  alter- 
nate layers  of  ashes  and  soil,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  refuse  of 
the  old  town. 

Two  remnants  of  walls  extend  from  the  house  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion to  the  river,  seemingly  indicating  a  path  lined  on  each  side  by 
walls,  and  reminding  one  of  similar  paths  to  the  river  between  the  gar- 
dens on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Zuni. 

One  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  population  of  Hal-o-na-wan  to  the 
opposite  bank  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passage 
of  the  Rio  Zuiii  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Hal-o-na-wan  is  also 
situated  on  land  much  lower  than  that  upon  which  Zuiii  stands,  and 
possibly  we  may  find  in  this  a  further  reason  for  the  decay  and  aban- 
donment of  the  town.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  good  well  of  water 
on  the  north  side  may  have  been  another  cause  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  town  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side. 

At  the  present  time  several  families  have  built  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  ruins ;  but  the  location  is  not 
regarded  as  desirable  by  the  majority  of  the  Zuiii  families.  The  diffi- 
culty of  crossing  the  river  in  the  sudden  rises  of  the  stream  and  the 
inconveniences  in  obtaining  drinking  water  are  very  great.  The  river 
bed  at  a  time  of  heavy  rains  becomes  a  quicksand,  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stand,  and  on  that  acount  the  river  is  most  dangerous  to 
ford.  There  is,  besides,  no  good  potable  water  on  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Zuiii. 

HESH-O-TA-UTH-LA. 

The  ruin  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  was  excavated  by  the  members  of  the 
Hemenway  Expedition  in  the  winter  of  1888.  A  portion  only  of  the 
ruin  was  excavated,  but  enough  was  uncovered  to  show  the  form  of 
the  pueblo,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  mode  of  burial.  The  fact  that  the  ruin  is  circular 
adds  new  interest  to  its  excavation.  It  was  hoped  that  the  unearth- 
ing of  a  ruin  of  this  type  might  tell  an  important  story  in  regard  to 
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the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Zuni  valleys ;  and  although  it  was  only 
partially  excavated,  enough  was  found  to  shed  light  on  the  character 
of  similar  ruins,  of  which  several  are  known  to  exist  in  this  region. 

The  ruin  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  lies  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road 
passing  from  Zuiii  to  Nutria,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  former 
pueblo.  When  seen  from  the  trail,  it  appears  as  series  of  rounded 
mounds  rising  a  few  feet  from  a  plain  covered  with  sage-brush  and 
other  forms  of  low,  stunted  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  region. 
Over  the  surface  of  these  mounds  there  can  be  readily  traced  the  out- 
lines of  the  chambers  of  the  ancient  pueblo,  and  numerous  fragments 
of  pottery  give  evidence  of  their  former  occupation.  The  houses  were 
built  of  small  blocks  of  a  soft  sandstone,  dressed  in  irregular  cubes, 
many  of  which  lie  strewn  about  over  -the  smaller  mounds,  and  mark 
the  position  of  the  walls  of  the  apartments. 

The  pueblo  had  a  semicircular^  form,  irregularly  ellipsoidal,  and 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  chambers  ex- 
cavated are  very  small  and  arranged  in  double  or  single  rows.  The 
burials  were  in  the  floors  of  the  lowest  rooms,  as  in  ruins  in  southern 
Arizona  near  Phoenix. 

Excavations  were  made  for  the  most  part  around  the  borders  of  the 
former  pueblo,  but  where  the  soil  was  removed  from  the  middle  of  the 
mound,  the  remains  of  walls  were  also  found.  The  largest  excavations 
were  on  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  angles. 

The  fruitless  trials  which  were  made  at  points  in  the  central  part  of 
the  ruin  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  an  open  plaza  in  the 
middle  of  the  pueblo.  This  is  precisely  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Chaco  Canon. 

On  the  northeastern  corner  a  single  row  of  chambers  was  exhumed 
at  right  angles  to  a  second  row  of  single  chambers.  These  rooms 
were  about  square,  and  had  an  average  size  of  four  feet  square.     The 

^  The   ruin  of   Hesli-o-ta-uth-la  is  evi-  Bonito  by   Bickford,  who  designates   the 

dently  not  a  perfect  semicircle,  for  on  sev-  architect  a  "  bungler,"  on  account  of  his 

eral   sides   there  are  flattened  faces.     A  failure  to  follow  well-known  laws  in  the 

similar  condition  is   recorded  in   Pueblo  angles. 
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diminutive  rooms  of  ancient  pueblo  ruins  have  been  commented  upon 
elsewhere  by  others.  The  small  size  of  the  rooms  is  thought  to  be 
characteristic  of  old  dwellings,  even  in  inhabited  pueblos,  for  those 
chambers  which  lie  near  the  sacred  dance  plaza  ^  in  Zuiii,  as  was  ob- 
served in  places  where  the  walls  had  fallen,  are  very  small.  The 
shape  of  the  rooms  varies  very  considerably,  for  some  of  the  rooms 
which  were  excavated  were  square,  some  wedge-shaped,  and  a  few  very 
elongated  rectangular. 

The  longest  diameter,  which  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  direction  of 
the  road  from  Zuiii  to  Nutria  at  this  point,  is  about  420  feet ;  the 
shortest,  about  320  feet. 

Fragments  of  basketry  and  woolen  threads  were  found  at  certain 
points  in  the  excavations.  Twisted  woolen  threads  and  portions  of  a 
rush-mat  occurred  in  the  eastern  excavation  with  cremated  bones. 
Charred  corn-cobs  and  portions  of  a  coarsely  plaited  mat  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar-tree  were  also  found. 

The  variety  of  pottery,  jars,  bowls,  and  of  implements  of  various 
kinds  are  very  great.  There  are  many  bone  implements,  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  grinding-stones,  stone  axes,  arrowheads,  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  would  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  pueblo 
were  of  the  stone  age.  Remarkable  among  other  things  are  the  toys 
of  children,  fetiches,  beads,  and  many  small,  primitive  paint-pots, 
such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the  Zunians.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  implements  and  vessels  found  in  this  ruin  would  en- 
croach on  a  more  extended  account  which  I  have  in  preparation. 
As  far  as  I  have  examined  the  collection,  not  a  single  object  of  metal 
was  found. 

A  cluster  of  communal  ovens  was  excavated  in  a  blufP  just  outside 
of  the  wall  of  the  pueblo  near  the  bank  of  the  river.     The  situation 

^  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  part  formed   the   most   sacred  dances  of    the 

of  Zuiii.     As  an  additional  fact  to  that  of  Zunians.     The  places  where  sacred  cere- 

the  small  rooms  and  the  primitive  masonry  monials    are    performed,  no  less  than  the 

of  the  walls  of  this  quarter  of  Zuiii  may  apparel  used  in  religious  observances,  are 

be  mentioned  the   evidence    drawn    from  the  last  to  be  abandoned  when  innovations 

the  circumstance  that  in  this  plaza  are  per-  come. 
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of  these  ovens  near  the  southern  wall  of  the  pueblo  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map.  Each  of  these  ovens  is  built  of  stone,  and  is 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Marks  of  fire  upon  them  are  very  plain, 
and  evidences  of  their  former  use  are  numerous.  East  of  these  ovens, 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  broken 
pottery,  mostly  of  the  old  corrugated  pattern.  Under  the  debris  which 
covers  the  middle  part  of  the  pueblo  are  probably  chambers  yet  un- 
covered, among  which  may  be  the  estufas  and  similar  rooms.  There 
are  also  in  this  part  of  the  ruin  deposits  of  ashes  and  charred  wood 
mixed  with  fragments  of  pottery.  It  is  possible,  judging  from  the 
debris  that  fills  the  chambers  Avhicli  have  been  excavated,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  place  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  tumbling  in  of 
one  or  more  stories  above  that  in  which  the  fallen  material  is  found. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  several 
chambers  which  have  been  excavated.  We  often  find  in  one  corner 
a  square  flue  resembHng  a  chimney,  which  may  or  may  not  be  open 
below  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  These  flues  are  made  of  small 
stones,  and  are  covered  with  mud  on  the  interior.  In  one  room 
there  were  two  of  these  flue-like  structures  which  were  placed  side  by 
side.  From  the  small  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  absence  of  evidences 
of  smoke  in  these  flues,  one  is  reluctant  to  admit  that  fires  were  ex- 
tensively used  in  these  chambers.  Still,  in  some  there  is  good  evidence 
of  fire.  In  the  Chaco  ruins,  according  to  F.  T.  Bickford  ("  Century 
Magazine,"  October,  1890),  "  neither  fireplaces  nor  flues  are  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  probable  that  fires  were  never  built  in  the  living  apart- 
ments." While  this  may  be  true  of  the  Chaco  ruins,  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Zuiii  reservation,  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  all  the 
rooms  in  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la.  More  research  is  necessary  to  settle  this 
point. 

Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  has  a  resemblance  in  form  to  some  of  the  pueblo 
ruins  of  the  Chaco  Canon.  It  recalls  somewhat  the  Pueblo  Bonito, 
mentioned  by  Stimpson,  and  described  by  Jackson,  Morgan,  and  Bick- 
ford. 

The  ruin  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  is  larger  than  Bonito,  and  possibly  had 
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more  rooms.  The  west  wall  of  Bonito,  which  is  the  longest  side  of 
the  pueblo,  is  268  feet  long.  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la,  according  to  the  chart 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hodge,  has  a  longest  diameter  of  420  feet.  The  ruin 
of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  was  probably  about  the  size  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Chettro  Kettle,  or  Rain  Pueblo  of  the  Cliaco  Caiion. 

To  the  two  pueblos  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  and  Hal-o-na-wan,  where 
excavations  were  made  by  the  Hemenway  Expedition,  I  shall  devote 
special  monographs,  so  that  my  present  reference  to  them  is  of  a  general 
nature.  The  excavations  among  these  ruins  have  brought  to  view, 
besides  many  household  and  other  implements,  skeletons  and  data  of 
various  kinds  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  ethnology  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  region.  Both  of  these  ruins  are  undoubtedly  an- 
cient, as  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  buildings,  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  character  of  the  pottery.  Their  age  is  very  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  determine,  but  we  cannot  go  far  astray  if  we  regard 
Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  as  older  than  the  time  of  Coronado.  It  was  probably 
a  ruin  when  he  made  his  march  over  the  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico. 
The  architecture  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  can  best  be  studied  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  round  ruins  of  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa. 

KI-A-KIMB. 

The  ruins  of  this  pueblo  lie  at  the  base  of  Thunder  Mountain,  on 
the  southeast  side,  at  the  entrance  to  a  large  wooded  cafion.  They  are 
situated  on  the  foothills  about  eighty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  are 
conspicuous  by  the  remains  of  a  few  walls  above  ground,  much  of  the 
old  town  being  wholly  covered  by  soil,  while  the  rooms  are  choked 
up  with  overturned  walls.  On  the  sides  of  the  mesa  behind  the  ruins 
there  are  artificial  rock  inclosures,  as  if  for  refuge,  and  in  a  caiion 
extending  into  the  mesa  near  it  there  is  a  spring  of  pure  water. 

There  are  among  the  debris  of  the  ruin  several  large  stones  stand- 
ing in  a  row,  resembling  somewhat  the  Druid  alignments  in  Brittany ; 
but  whether  these  are  parts  of  the  old  town,  or  more  modern  struc- 
tures, I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  They  resemble  rows  of  large 
stones  which  I  have  seen  in  some  other  ruins  to  retain  the  soil  from 
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being  washed  to  the  plain.  They  might  readily,  as  far  as  position 
goes,  serve  this  same  function  at  Ki-a-kime. 

The  walls  of  the  roofless  buildings  which  are  still  standing  above 
ground  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  chambers  are  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  or  Hal-o-na-wan.  The  locality  is  unin- 
habited, although  a  stray  shepherd  may  camp  there  for  a  few  days ; 
not  even  a  simple  Zuiii  farmhouse  rises  above  the  ruins  of  what 
Avas  once,  if  we  can  trust  the  folk-tales  of  the  Zuiiians,  a  pueblo  of 
considerable  size. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  when  the  Spaniards  visited  Zuni  for 
the  first  time,  Ki-a-kime  ^  was  inhabited,  and  when  the  inhabitants 
retreated  to  the  top  of  the  mesa  for  protection,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vicinity  of  Ki-a-kime  to  the  spring  may  have  made  it  a  very  impor- 
tant place.  There  is  now  a  shrine  on  its  site,  and  on  the  rocks  above 
are  many  old  pictographs  and  markings  of  an  interesting  character. 
There  is  also  a  shrine  on  Thunder  Mountain  above  Ki-a-kime,  which 
is  possibly  a  traditional  place  of  worship  kept  up  after  the  town  had 
become  a  ruin. 

MAT-SA-KI. 

Very  little  now  remains  of  this  ruin,  to  which  there  are  many  refer- 
ences in  Zuni  folk-tales.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  unHke  Ki-a- 
kime.  The  ruins  are  not  large,  and,  judging  from  them,  the  town 
could  not  have  been  a  larger  pueblo,  if  as  large  as  Hal-o-na-wan. 

RUINS    ON    TA-YA-OL-O-NE. 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  ruins  was  made  by  me,  but  it 
was  not  careful  enough  to  add  much  to  what  is  known  of  their  distri- 
bution,  shape,  size,  or  general  character.^  They  are  of  stone,  and 
some  of  the  walls  rise  several  feet  above  the  ground.  Their  bases  are 
almost  wholly  overgrown  with  cacti  and  other  vegetation.  The  ruins 
belong  to  the  rectangular  form,  and  some  at  least  of  them  appear  to 
be  comparatively  modern. 

^  Bandelier  and  Gushing  state  that  in  *  Mr.  Gushing  has  published  a  map  of 

this  pueblo  Estevan  was  killed.  these  ruins  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 
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The  summit  of  the  mesa  is  now  uninhabited,  and  the  trails  to  the 
top  are  very  steep.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  from  near  Ki-a- 
kime  past  the  twin  pinnacles,  where  in  places  footholds  are  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  steepest  climb  on  these  trails  is  over  the  band  of 
white  sandstone  which  occupies  about  one  half  the  height  of  the 
mesa  above  the  foothills. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  as  old  as  the  circular  ruins  of  the  plains.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  from  their  character  what  their  age  is,  they  are  of  the 
same  type  as  those  of  Ki-a-kime  and  Mat-sa-ki.  The  arrangement  of 
the  houses  in  seven  clusters,  spoken  of  by  Gushing  and  others,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect,  nor  does  Mr.  Bigelow's  map  show  an  arrange- 
ment as  clearly  as  might  be  wished  in  support  of  such  a  theory. 


HESH-O-TA-THLU-AL-LA. 

Nearly  north  of  Zuni,  not  more  than  three  miles  away,  the  Zuiii- 
ans  have  cultivated  an  orchard  of  stunted  peach  trees  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  foothills  of  the  "  Twin  Buttes."  This  orchard  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  plain,  and  can  be  approached  either  through  a 
beautiful  canon  or  over  a  rough  trail  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  at  its  entrance.  On  the  hills  near  the  orchard  there  are 
many  ruins  of  stone  houses  irregularly  scattered  over  several  acres  of 
ground,  which  evidently  belonged  to  an  ancient  pueblo.  To  this  ruin 
the  name  Hesh-o-ta-thlu-al-la  is  given  by  some  of  the  Zunians. 
Although  the  place  has 
been  inhabited  within 
the  memory  of  some  of 
the    old  inhabitants    of 


Zuni,  at  present  it  is 
deserted,  except  tem- 
porarily in  summer. 
Several  of  the  houses 
retain  their  roofs,  and  there  are  walls  standing  above  ground,  but 
destitute  of  covering.     The  ruin  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 


Hesh-o-ta-thlu-al-la. 
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as  many  of  the  houses  closely  resemble  those  of  inhabited  pueblos, 
its  abandonment  probably  took  place  in  recent  times.  Stone  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  walls,  and  the  ruin  shows  by  its  form  that 
it  was  rather  a  cluster  of  isolated  houses  than  a  composite  dwelling 
with  many  chambers.  In  the  caiion  ]  ading  up  to  the  ruin  there  is  a 
pile  of  small  stones,  deposited  as  offerings  after  the  custom  ^  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  passed  along  the  trail.  That  the  ruin  is  as  old  as 
those  ^  at  the  base  of  Thunder  Mountain  is  possible,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  guide  one  in  the  matter.  The  name  Hesh-o-ta-thlu-al-la 
would  indicate  that  it  was  considered  old  by  the  Zuiiians.  There 
are  pictographs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  shrines  of  the  war-gods  on 
the  Twin  Buttes  not  far  away. 


HESH-O-TA-SOP-SI-NA. 

This  ruin  lies  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  from  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la 
to  Zuiii,  near  the  former  place.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  an 
ancient  ruin,  and  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses  still  stand  above  the 
mounds  of  the  pueblo.  It  is  evidently,  both  from  its  form  and  the 
standing  walls,  more  nearly  like  Hesh-o-ta-tzina  than  Hesh-o-ta-uthla. 
The  round  form  of  the  latter,  as  stated  above,  is  generally  character- 
istic of  old  ruins. 

PIN-A-UA. 

One  of  the  nearest  ruins  to  Hal-o-na-wan  is  that  to  which  the  Indi- 
ans give  the  name  Pin-a-ua.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  Zuiii,  near  the  road 
to  Ojo  Caliente.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  old  Pin-a-ua  is  now  to  be  seen, 
except  a  solitary  house,  visible  from  the  plain  of  Zuiii  for  miles  around. 
From  the  size  of  the  mound,  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  town,  I 
shoidd  judge  that  it  was  formerly  a  small  cluster  of  houses  not  larger 
than  Hal-o-na-wan  or  Ki-a-kime.     It  Hkewise  seems  to  belong  to  the 

^  An   Indian   passing   such   a    pile   of      he  throws  it  on  the  pile.     This  may  be  a 
stones,    generally   casts   another  upon   it,      primitive  form  of  shrine, 
whirling  it  three  times  about  his  liead  ere  '^  Namely,  Ki-a-kime  and  Mat-sa-ki. 
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rectangular  rather  tlian  to  the  circular  type.     Near  it  are  interesting 
shrines.^ 

RUINS    BETWEEN    RAMAH    AND    PESCADO. 

On  the  road  from  the  Mormon  town  of  Ramah  to  Pescado,  and 
not  far  from  the  former  place,  t'-rere  are  several  interesting  ruins.  One 
of  the  most  instructive  of  these  is  situated  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  from  the  Mormon  town  to  the  Indian  Reservation.  Por- 
tions of  this  ruin  are  in  good  condition  and  illustrate  a  type  which  has 
contiguous  circidar  and  linear  forms  evidently  belonging  to  the  same 
ruin. 

At  the  base  of  the  mesa  just  on  the  margin  of  the  town  of  Ramah, 
on  the  level  with  the  road,  lies  a  round  ruin  about  the  size  of  Hesli-o- 
ta-uth-la.  In  the  plain  near  this  there  is  a  circular  depression  so  regu- 
lar in  form  that  it  appears  to  be  artificial,  and  may  be  the  remains  of 
a  reservoir.  There  is  evidence  that  the  stones  from  the  circular  ruin 
have  been  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
neioliborins:  settlement. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  ruin  is  the  linear  row  of  chambers 
on  the  hiU  above  the  circular  mound.  The  mesa  back  of  the  circular 
ruin  rises  to  about  fifty  feet,  and  the  debris  from  the  rectangular  ruin 
above  has  tumbled  down  to  its  base.  When  we  mount  the  debris  and 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  we  find  a  perfect  wall  of  stone  work 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  stone  work  is  the  inner  wall 
of  chambers  which  formerly  stood  between  it  and  the  brow  of  the 
mesa  toward  the  road.     One  wall  has  broken  down,  and  the  stones  of 

^  The   vicinity    of  shrines    to    ruins   is  A  natural  conservatism  in  the  mind  of  all 

suggestive.    Almost  every  ruin  has  a  cere-  rude  peoples  in  regard  to  religious  obser- 

monial  place  or  shrine  which  is  used  by  vances  causes  them  to  cling  to  the  last  to 

the  Indians  at  the  present  day.     When  a  certain  localities  sacred  by  reason  of  an- 

town  was  abandoned  it  would  be  a  most  tiquity  as  a  place   for  their  shrines.     It 

natural  thing  for  the  former  inhabitants  may  have  been  from  this  fact  that  these 

to  return  to  sacred  places  where  ceremo-  shrines  of  former  ceremonial  rites  of  in- 

nies  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  habitants  of   pueblos  now  in   ruins   have 

to  perform  religious  rites  which  had  been  remained  even  after  the  pueblo  has  been 

formerly   celebrated    in   those    localities,  deserted  and  the  walls  have  fallen. 
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which  it  was  formed  have  fallen  over  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  general 
outline  of  this  ruin  is  rectangular,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  square 
chambers  flanked  by  two  wings,  one  on  either  end.  The  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  roughly  hewn.  Through  the  wall,  here  and 
there  openings  are  pierced  which  resemble  mortice-holes. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
circular  ruin  in  the  plain  and  the  linear  structure  on  the  hill  above,  I 
have  supposed  that  the  latter  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former.^  From  its  condition  I  shoidd  judge  that  it  was  of  later 
construction,  or  at  all  events  more  recently  inhabited,  than  the  round 
ruin.  With  the  exception  of  the  round  ruins  of  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa,  the 
circular  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zufii  have  very  little  of  the  old 
walls  still  standing  above  ground,  while  there  are  several  of  the  square 
form  which  have  well  preserved  unburied  walls.  The  round  form  is 
in  some  respects  the  best  adapted  for  defense.  Whether  they  antedate 
the  style  of  cliff-houses  or  not  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  pottery  found  in  the 
cliff-dwellings  and  that  found  in  the  round  ruins.  There  is  nothing 
to  show,  so  far  as  the  ruins  themselves  go,  that  they  were  not  simul- 
taneously inhabited. 

The  other  ruins  near  Ramah  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  in  the 
plain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  They  present  no  special  char- 
acteristics. 

RUIN  BETWEEN  RAMAH  AND  BOX  S.  RANCH. 

This  small  ruin,  which  bears  evidences  of  age,  lies  in  a  canon  near 
the  ranch.     It  was  only  superficially  examined. 

pipkin's  ruin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ruins,  which  will  possibly  be  found 
to  be  most  instructive  to  excavate,  of  all  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Zuiii  Reservation  is  that  situated  near  Pipkin's  Ranch  on  the  road 
from  Tenaja  to  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Ramah.     This  road  in  its 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rectangular  ruin  is  later,  even  of  Spanish,  construc- 
tion. 
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course  runs  through  a  canon  of  great  beauty,  which,  from  a  number 
of  ruins  found  in  it,  was  evidently  formerly  more  thickly  settled.  One 
of  these  ruins  is  the  clifP-house  ^  described  later.  Through  the  whole 
valley  ruins  of  solitary  houses  and  small  pueblos  are  numerous,  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  population  in  former 
times.     There  are  now  several  cabins  with  Mormon  families  and  a  few 


Plan  of  Pipkin's   Ruin. 


"  Hogans "  of  Navajo  Indians,  but  not  a  single  inhabited  pueblo  in 
the  whole  caiion. 

The  largest  ruin  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  this  caiion,  on  the 
side  towards  Tenaja,  a  small  Mexican  settlement,  the  site  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  Ramah,"  a  town  of  considerable  size,  is  not  represented 
on  most  of  the  maps  of  this  country  which  I  have  seen. 


^  I  shall  later  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
some  isolated  cliff-houses  found  in  a  small 
canon  near  a  Mormon  settlement  not  far 
from  Fort  Defiance.  I  was  conducted  to 
this  cliff-dwelling  by  Mr.  Day,  near  whose 
house  it  is  situated,  and  was  able  to  make 
a  casual  study  of  its  structure.     As  far  as 


I  know  this  cliff-house  has  never  been  de- 
scribed by  archaeologists,  and  is  unknown 
to  any  white  men,  except  those  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

*  Ramah  is  situated  about  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Zufii.  It  lies  east  of  Pescado, 
and  outside  the  Zuni  Reservation. 
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This  ruin  is  characterized  by  its  large  size  and  the  circular  ruin 
which  lies  near  it.  The  main  ruin  is  rectangular  in  form,  about  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  broad.  It 
faces  east  and  west,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  caiion,  and  is  built  of 
stone.  From  what  I  could  judge  by  a  superficial  examination  of  it, 
the  outer  wall  forms  one  side  of  a  series  of  small  chambers,  regularly 
arranged  side  by  side.  None  of  the  walls,  however,  remain  standing 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  is  that  it  is  ancient.  It  would  seem  as  if  at  one  time  the  pueblo 
may  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
whether  such  was  the  case  or  not.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  ruin 
there  is  an  elevation  in  which  are  many  stones  of  fallen  walls.  In- 
dications of  superficial  excavations  are  visible,  but  no  systematic 
work  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

The  contiguous  round  portion  lies  to  the  southeast  of  the  square 
part  and  is  also  of  stone.  It  is  in  a  somewhat  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  the  rectangular,  although  no  portion  of  its  wall  remains 
standing  above  ground.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  ruin  by  an  elongated  mound  of  earth.  This 
part  of  the  ruin,  from  its  shape  and  position,  may  possibly  have  been 
an  estufa  of  the  larger,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a  remnant  of  a  con- 
centric, circular  wall,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  peri- 
pheral chambers  about  a  central  room,  and  was  not  an  estufa. 

On  the  road  from  Pipkin's  Ranch  to  Ramah,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
within  full  sight  of  the  trail,  there  is  a  cliif-dwelling,  Avliich  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  ruins  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
cave  in  which  the  houses  are  built  is  of  easy  access  to  the  visitor,  and 
its  walls  are  blackened  by  smoke,  as  if  the  fires  had  been  extinguished 
but  yesterday.  In  a  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  there  are  impressions 
of  corn  on  the  cob  in  the  adobe,  as  if  the  soft  mud  had  hardened 
after  the  corn  had  been  gathered  and  stored. 

The  walls  of  the  chambers  are  more  or  less  broken  down,  but  those 
which  still  remain  shoAV  very  well  the  small  size  of  the  chambers. 
The  ruin  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  cliff-houses  so  numerous  in  many 
portions  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
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EL    MORO.       RUINS    ON    INSCRIPTION    ROCK. 

The  great  rock  which  rises  from  the  plain,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Zuiii,  and  around  which  turns  the  trail  to  Acoma  pueblo,  is  interest- 
ing, both  historically  and  archaeologically.  While  it  bears  on  its  sides 
the  names  of  many  early  travelers  who  have  passed  that  way,  its  top 
is  crowned  by  two  ruins  of  considerable  size,  which  merit  more  than 
a  hurried  notice. 

The  eastern  edge  of  Inscription  Rock  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain 
about  five  hundred  feet.  So  precipitous  are  the  cliffs,  that  in  some 
places  the  top  even  overhangs  the  base.  It  has,  however,  a  more  grad- 
ual descent  to  the  plain  on  the  southern  and  western  borders.  On  the 
eastern  side  its  heights  are  inaccessible,  but  a  good  trail  leads  to  its  top 
on  the  north.  The  rock  which  composes  this  huge  mass  is  uniform 
throughout,  but  is  very  much  eroded  into  caiions,  great  and  small. 
Over  the  cliffs,  in  time  of  great  rain,  pour  torrents  of  water,  which 
leap  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet.  Around  the  base  of  the 
rock  rise  many  tall  pines,  cedars,  and  other  trees,  which  would  make 
this  a  grateful  place  to  camp  if  there  was  water  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  gigantic  mesa  of  Inscription  Rock  is  nearly  cut  in  twain  by  a 
deep  caiion  which  enters  it  from  the  west,  imparting  to  it  an  irregular 
U-shape.  The  top  of  the  mesa  is  tolerably  smooth  on  either  arm  of 
the  U,  where  it  broadens  enough  for  the  sites  of  two  well-marked 
ruins.  In  the  deep  caiion  Avhich  separates  the  two  arms  of  the  U  there 
is  a  pinnacle  of  rock  rising  as  a  solid  column  from  the  bed  of  the 
canon. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  ruins  on  Inscription  Rock  is  situated  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  U,  the  larger  on  the  southern.  The  former  lies 
somewhat  back  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  upon  Avhich  the  inscriptions 
are  cut,  but  the  latter  overlooks  the  cliffs,  and  is  visible  far  away 
from  the  plains  below. 

The  larger  ruin  measures  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
in  length  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  about 
rectangular.     Little  remains  of  its  outline  walls  except  simple  mounds, 
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formed  of  broken  stone,  by  which  the  former  pueblo  can  be  readily 
traced.  There  are  sections  of  the  northern  side  still  standing,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  cut,  and  the  outlines  of  rooms  may  be  traced  on  one 
side;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  ruin  is  hidden  under  mounds. 


Ruin   on  Inscription  Rock. 

On  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  ruin  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  chamber  which  may  probably  be  found  to  have  been  an  estufa. 
The  regular  ring-shaped  mound  of  about  twenty  feet  diameter,  at  this 
place,  closely  resembles  in  position  that  occupied  by  the  estufas  in 
other  ruins. 

There  are  several  mounds  contiguous  to  the  annular,  which  indicate 
adjacent  chambers,  and  on  the  southern  side  there  is  an  extended  plat- 
form or  flat-topped  mound,  reaching  southward  from  the  circular 
mound.  Through  this  a  trench  has  been  dug,  but  as  nearly  as  I 
could  discover,  at  present  there  are  no  walls  of  chambers,  small  or 
large,  at  this  point.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  wall  of  the  ruined 
pueblo  is  almost  continuous  with  the  face  of  the  cliff,  but  on  the  north 
there  is  a  narrow,  level  space  intervening  between  the  front  of  the 
wall  and  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  canon.  On  the  other  two  sides, 
the  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  larger  ruin  is  level,  while  on 
the  south  the  land  gradually  slopes  to  the  plain,  the  trail  passing 
throuofh  a  sfrove  of  cedars.  There  is  much  soil  about  the  ruins  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  elsewhere  on  the  top  of  the  mesa.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  a  day  after  a  heavy  rain,  I  found  much  water  lodged  in 
the  natural  indentations  and  the  many  pot-holes,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  artificially  enlarged,  on  the  top  of  the  rock. 

There  is  much  in  the  two  ruins  on  Inscription  Rock  to  remind  one 
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of  the  Moqui  pueblos.  Along  the  sharp  ridge  ^  which  connects  them 
I  noticed  several  foot-holes  in  the  rock,  to  assist  the  climber,  probably 
worn  out  by  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  two  ruins  are  so  near  together  that  the  pueblos  were  probably 
occupied  by  the  same  people.  As  nearly  as  I  could  make  out  by  a 
superficial  examination,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  these  ruins. 

AR-CHE-O-TEK-O-PA    (mARATA). 
RUIN    I. 

My  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Graham,  who  kindly  con- 
ducted me  to  them,  to  two  round  ruins  not  far  from  Zuiii. 

After  one  passes  the  Gate  of  Zurii,^  a  turn  into  a  valley  to  the  right 
takes  him  along  the  American  Valley  trail.  Following  the  road  for  a 
few  miles,  he  turns  to  the  left  into  the  end  of  the  caiion  called  by  the 
Zuiiians  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa.  The  upper  part  of  this  caiion,  which  is  well 
wooded  with  magnificent  pines,  is  a  beautiful  valley  with  good  grazing, 
but  with  httle  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Near  the  head  of 
this  caiion,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  pines,  are  two  fine  round  ruins 
which  would  be  highly  instructive  to  excavate.  They  lie  within  two 
miles  of  each  other,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  trail,  and  are  both 
of  stone. 

One  of  these  ruins,  which  we  may  for  convenience  call  Ruin  I.,  is 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  of  the  round  ruins  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Zuiii. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  ruin  is  almost  entire,  indicating  the  origi- 
nal height,  and  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  broken  down  there  is 
enough  of  the  foundation  to  show  that,  throughout  its  periphery,  the 
wall  was  of  uniform  size.  This  wall  is  in  some  places  buUt  of  larger 
stones  than  the  walls  of  Ruin  II.  farther  up  the  valley.  It  has  not 
a  perfect  oval  form,  but  is  irregularly  annular,  although  when  seen 

^  A  similar  neck  of  land  connects  Wolpi  *  The  depression  east  of  Zuni,  through 

with  the  other  two  towns  on  the  first  mesa      which  passes  the  trail  to  Pescado. 
of  the  Moquis. 
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from  a  distance  the  eye  overlooks  inequalities  and  the  ruin  appears 
perfectly  round.  There  is  no  place  in  the  entire  wall  where  I  could 
discover  signs  of  a  doorway  when  the  pueblo  was  intact,  and  I  am 
therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  only  entrance  to  the  chambers  was  by 
ladders.  Absence  of  doors  is  a  well-known  feature  in  pueblo  archi- 
tecture, and  from  descriptions  I  should  think  that  many  of  the  pueblos 
in  the  Cliaco  Valley  had  ladders  as  means  of  entrance  and  exit.  Such 
a  way  of  entrance  would  be  an  effective  method  of  protection  from 
besiegers,  for  when  the  ladders  were  drawn  up,  the  pueblo  became  a 
fort,  and  the  inhabitants  could  easily  resist  the  attacks  of  Indian  foes. 

Through  the  outer  wall,  here  and  there,  still  remain  small  win- 
dows, a  few  inches  square,  which  may  have  served  to  light  the  interior 
of  rooms,  or  possibly  may  have  been  lookouts  to  watch  the  enemy,  or 
have  served  in  defense. 

The  external  wall  has  in  some  places  a  height  of  fifteen  feet. 
When  we  remember  that  at  its  outer  base  debris  has  accumulated  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  which  has  fallen,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  outer 
wall  was  over  twenty  feet  high  at  the  time  when  it  was  entire. 

The  masonry  of  the  wall  is  good,  and  the  stones  are  dressed  with 
some  care.  Although  their  shape  is  irregular,  they  generally  have  the 
form  of  cubes  or  parallelopipedons.  These  stones  are  laid  in  adobe, 
and  are  faced  on  two  sides.  The  wall  is  double,  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  beingf  filled  with  mud.  The  lower  stories  are  of 
stones  which  are  as  a  rule  larger  than  those  of  the  upper,  but  the 
line  of  division  is  not  as  marked  as  in  Ruin  II. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  wall  is  uncovered,  and  if  it  ever  was  rough- 
cast all  traces  of  such  a  covering  have  long  since  disappeared.  At  one 
place  in  the  outer  wall  there  is  a  window-Uke  opening  evidently  made 
vsdth  care,  since  the  upper  stone  of  the  orifice  is  carefully  cut  out  in 
the  shape  of  an  arch.  This  opening,  which  looks  out  on  the  trail  which 
passes  through  the  caiion,  is  about  a  foot  square,  and  is  situated  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  debris  which  has  fallen  at  the  base  of  the 
wall.  It  is  too  small  for  a  door,  although  placed  in  a  good  position 
for  a  window,  but  why  it  is  not  duplicated  does  not  seem  clear. 
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Mounting  the  broken  wall  over  a  fallen  section,  I  found  myself  on 
a  platform  within  the  ruin  covered  with  smaller  mounds.  The  inclos- 
ure  had  been  filled  up  for  several  feet  with  the  debris  which  had  col- 
lected from  fallen  walls,  sunken  roofs,  and  other  remains  of  the  dwell- 
ing rooms,  which  once  occupied  a  greater  part  of  the  interior  area.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  out  the  arrangement  of  the  former  chambers  which 
composed  the  pueblo,  but  along  a  section  of  the  outer  wall  which  is 
best  preserved  a  single  line  of  rooms  formerly  existed  extending  about 
one  quarter  the  circumference  of  the  pueblo.  Their  walls  coidd  be 
roughly  traced  in  another  quarter  section,  but  it  was  impossible  with- 
out careful  excavation  to  determine  their  whole  extent.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  at  one  point  of  the  circumference  there  were  foun- 
dation walls  of  five  concentric  rooms,  the  outer  wall  of  the  pueblo 
forming  the  outer  wall  of  tlie  chamber  most  distant  from  the  centre. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  pueblo  was  five  stories  high  at 
this  point.  This  elevation,  which  forms  one  of  the  highest  mounds 
of  the  ruin,  corresjionds  in  position  with  that  of  the  best  preserved 
chambers  yet  to  be  described  in  Ruin  II.  of  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa.  As 
there  are  many  similarities  between  the  two  ruins,  and  as  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  chambers  are  most  numerous  in  this  part,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  was  the  highest  part  of  the  pueblo.  Possibly  it 
was  a  lookout  or  a  standing-place  for  purposes  of  defense,  a  citadel 
overlooking  the  Indian  town.  Of  the  other  mounds  in  the  inclosure 
of  the  pueblo  there  are  several  which  indicate  outlines  of  chambers, 
which  can  in  some  instances  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  ruin  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  a  round  ruin  in  the  Zuiii 
region  which  still  retains  standing  walls.  The  upright  walls  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  show  the  wooden  lintel  which  sup- 
ports the  stone  above  the  doorway  in  its  original  position.  The 
fragments  of  pottery  strewn  about  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Hesh-o-ta- 
uth-la  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  places  were  inhabited 
by  the  same  people.  The  Zunians  declare  that  both  the  ruins  in  Ar- 
che-o-tek-o-pa  were  inhabited  by  their  ancestors. 
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RUIN  II. 

The  second  or  larger  of  the  two  ruins  in  this  canon  lies  two  miles 
beyond  Ruin  I.,  at  a  point  where  the  valley  bends  to  the  south.  This 
ruin  merits  more  than  a  passing  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  size 
and  the  state  of  preservation  of  certain  of  the  rooms.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  contours  of  the  walls  are  not  as  well  preserved  as  those 
of  Ruin  I.,  but  certain  portions  of  the  chambers  on  the  periphery 
are  in  the  best  condition  of  any  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Zuiii  re- 
gion. The  whole  ruin  resembles  in  form  more  closely  that  described 
above,  situated  at  Pipkin's  Ranch,  than  either  the  neighboring  ruin  of 


.*^' 


Plan  of  Larger  Ruin  at  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa. 

Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa  or  the  round  ruin  ^  beyond  the  Gate  of  Zuni  on  the 
road  to  Nutria.  The  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa  ruin  has  a  combination  of  the 
rectangular  and  the  oval  features,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  component  parts  are  similar.  The  circular  portion  of  the  ruin 
lies  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  rectangular,  and  is  situated  in 

^  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la. 
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the  same  direction  in  both  instances,  although  Ruin  II.  in  Ar-che-o-tek- 
o-pa  is  somewhat  Larger  than  that  of  Pijikin's  Ranch. 

In  studying  the  form  of  Ruin  II.,  more  especially  the  round  portion, 
we  can  regard  it  as  exhibiting  a  transition  between  the  circular  and 
rectangular  types.  The  round  portion  reminds  one  of  a  surrounding 
wall,  inclosing  an  area  in  which  are  found  house-ruins,  situated  in  one 
or  more  open  courts  or  plazas  suited  perhaps  to  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain public  dances  which  were  probably  performed  by  the  former  in- 
habitants, as  by  their  descendants,  the  modern  Zunians.  A  large  part 
of  the  peripheral  wall  of  the  circular  portion  which  is  still  standing  is 
simply  a  wall,  without  adjacent  rooms.  That  there  were  few  rooms  at 
this  part  of  the  ruin  seems  to  be  indicated,  both  by  the  small  amount 
of  debris,  especially  at  the  inner  base  of  the  wall  itself,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  chamber  walls  in  certain  parts  of  the  periphery. 

While  it  is  possible  that  in  its  development  the  form  of  the  round 
ruin  antedates  that  of  the  square,  it  seems  probable  that  when  we 
begin  to  find  a  combination  of  the  square  and  the  round  contours,  the 
peripheral  wall  of  the  circular  portion  serves  only  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  chances  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  population  of  a 
round  pueblo  are  somewhat  hmited.  When  all  its  available  space  has 
been  taken  up,  the  pueblo  can  be  enlarged  only  by  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  wall,  and  in  that  way  increasing  the  number 
of  chambers  in  the  periphery.  In  a  square  pueblo  new  rooms  could  be 
easily  added,  and  the  rectangular  type  still  be  adhered  .to,  since  by  so 
doing  it  was  not  necessary  to  change  the  shape  of  the  communal  build- 
ing. With  a  circular  form  that  is  not  possible.  It  may  thus  have 
been,  that  in  the  growth  of  the  pueblo  the  builders  naturally  rejected 
the  circular  contours,  passing  from  them  to  the  rectangular  type  of 
pueblo.  The  annular  or  peripheral  wall  still  remained,  as  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  form,  as  a  means  of  protection.  While  here  and  there  in 
such  a  ruin  as  that  of  which  we  are  treating:  the  wall  surrounding*  a 
circular  inclosure  forms  a  part  of  former  dwellings,  the  larger  houses 
are  found  within  an  adjacent  square  or  rectangular  area. 

The  diameter  of  the  chcle  inclosed  by  the  peripheral  wall  of  the 
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larger  ruin  of  Ar-clie-o-tek-o-pa  is  about  250  feet.     The  inclosure  has 
an  oval  form,  with  the  larger  diameter  extending  north  and  south. 

The  construction  of  the  wall  is  similar  to  that  of  Ruin  I.  of  Ar- 
che-o-tek-o-pa,  already  described.  The  wall  is  double,  with  dressed 
stones  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides.  The  lower  stories  are  built  of 
larger  stones  than  the  upper,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  is  very  easily  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  ruin,  where  the  wall 
remains  standing  to  any  height  above  the  second  story. 

Some  of  the  stones  of  the  outer  wall  are  scratched  or  grooved  as  if 
with  a  sharp  stone.  These  grooves  are  simple  lines  or  crosses,  and  their 
significance  is  unknown  to  me. 

There  is  a  cluster  of  several  remarkably  well  preserved  chambers,  in- 
closed at  one  point  by  the  peripheral  wall  of  the  round  portion  of  the 

ruin.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  part  of 
the  inclosure,  and  is  in 
a  better  state  of  preser- 
vation than  any  cham- 
bers in  the  round  ruins 
of  the  Zuiii  region 
which  I  have  yet  vis- 
ited. ¥rom  an  exami- 
^%\M5^'  ^,-c-^ '  ~7~      ^^^"■■^■^'~'     "   nation  of  these  rooms 

Chambers  at  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa.  -WC   may   COncludc   tliat 

the  wall  at  this  point  was  at  least  three  stories  high.  The  perfect 
walls  of  two  of  these  stories  are  not  only  standing  as  built,  but  even 
the  wooden  beams  of  the  flooring  remain  in  place.  Remnants  of  three 
well-marked  paralleled  concentric  rows  of  these  houses  still  exist,  and 
the  foundation  stones  of  a  fourth  can  readily  be  traced,  showing  that 
the  chambers  at  that  point  were  four  deep,  each  one  behind  the  other 
on  a  line  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  ruin. 

The  cedar  beams  of  the  floors  of  the  first  and  second  stories  still 
remain,  and  there  is  good  evidence  of  a  third  flooring  of  a  chamber 
above  them.     The  remains  of  beams  are  also  found  on  the  inner  of 
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Mode   of  insertion  of  floor  beams 
at  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa. 


the    tlivee   concentric   chambers,   for  although  the   beams    themselves 

are  absent,  the  openings  in  which  beams  were  once  inserted  can  be 

seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  third  wall,  near  the  ends  of  the  beams 

still  in  place,  of  the  third  chamber,  as 

shown  in  the  cut.     There  are  evidences 

of  three  chambers,  one  above  the  other, 

and  in  the  highest  place  the  pueblo  was 

possibly  three    stories    high.     A   fourth 

chamber  is  probably  filled  by  the  fallen      _[ 

debris. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  room  in  the 
second  concentric  row  there  is  a  triangu- 
lar window,  which  is  represented  in  the  cut.     This  window  is  situated 
in  the  first  chamber  above  the  present  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  inner  wall  there  are 
the  remains  of  two  doorways,  while  in  the  wall 
of  the  second  story  are  two  similar  openings, 
which  have  a  wooden  lintel  firmly  set  in  the 
wall,  upon  which  the  rock  work  above  rests. 
The  openings  of  the  doorways  are  partially  window?  at Ar-che-oteu-o-pa. 
blocked  up  with  debris.  They  are  very  narrow,  and  from  their  posi- 
tion probably  served  as  simple  passageways  from  one  chamber  into 
another.  Their  position  would  indicate  that  they  were  internal  doors, 
opening  into  adjacent  chambers,  and  not  passageways  into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  toAvn.  We  may  conclude,  from  a  comparison  with 
other  ruins,  that  the  chambers  themselves  were  entered,  by  means  of 
sky-holes,  from  the  roofs.  The  interior  wall  is  so  broken  down  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  whether  upright  passageways  from  the  cham- 
bers into  the  open  air  once  existed  or  not. 

On  the  external  wall  surrounding  the  ruin  there  are  small  windows, 
which  are  simple  holes,  left  by  the  omission  of  single  stones  in  the 
construction  of  the  walls.  They  do  not  measure  more  than  a  few 
inches  square.     Similar  openings  are  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  ruins 
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which  are  known,  and  are  found  in  the  rectangular  ruin  on  the  hill 
above  the  road  from  Pescado  to  Eamah. 

The  square  portion  of  the  ruin  is  338  by  360  feet,  and  is  situated 
southwest  of  the  round  ruin.  While  most  of  the  wall  of  this  part  of 
the  ruin  has  tumbled  down,  in  that  part  of  the  rectangular  ruin  adjoin- 
ing the  circular  it  is  well  preserved,  standing  several  feet  high.  The 
remainder  of  the  rectangle  is  covered  by  mounds,  formed  of  broken- 
down  rock  work,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  outlines  of  sepa- 
rate rooms.  In  the  interior  of  the  square  inclosure  extensive  mounds 
give  evidence  of  the  existence,  at  these  points,  of  several  large  clusters 
of  chambers,  but  none  of  their  walls  are  still  standing  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  fragments  of  pottery  ^  found  in  this  ruin  closely 
resemble  those  taken  at  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la  and  other  ruins  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Zurii.  The  Zuni  tradition  is  that  some  of  the  ancestors  of 
their  race  lived  here,  and  they  are  called  by  them  Hesh-o-to-pit-so-ley-e, 
or  round  ruin. 

Not  far  from  Ruin  II.  of  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa  there  is  said  to  be  an 
old  pueblo  called  Pueblo  Viejo,  now  inhabited  by  Mexicans.  To  the 
south,  about  five  miles,  there  is  another  round  ruin,  which  is  said  to  be 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  its  site  or  to  that  of  Pueblo  Viejo,  which  lies  not  far  away. 

montzeimbr's  tower. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  mentioned  examples  of  round 
ruins  which  reach  a  large  size.  In  all  of  them,  however,  an  inclosed 
space  open  to  the  sky  within  the  surrounding  wall  is  present.  These 
ruins  may  be  called  pueblos,  or  composite  houses,  and  are  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  considerable  population.  There  are  also 
instances  of  small  round  ruins,  which,  from  their  size  may  rather  be 
called  towers,  and  which,  although  several  stories  high,  have  but  a 
single  room  in  each  story.     Moreover,  there  is    evidence    that   these 

'  The  general  characters  of  the  pottery,      report  on  the  excavations  at  Hesh-o-ta-uth- 
weapons,  etc.,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the      ha  and  Hal-o-na-wan. 
Zuni  Reservation  will  be  discussed  in  my 
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towers  were  covered  with  a  roof,  which  gave  them  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  a  house. 

Such  towers  have  been  frequently  described  from  the  northern  parts 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  but  their  existence  in 
the  region  about  Zuiii  is  not  as  well  known  to  archaeologists.     It  was, 


Montzeimer's  Tower. 


therefore,  with  considerable  interest  that  I  visited  a  single  example  of 
this  type  of  ruins,  not  far  from  the  trail  leading  from  Gallup  to  Zuni, 
in  a  lonely  caiion  a  few  miles  from  Pintos  Ranch.  I  was  directed  to 
this  tower  by  Mr.  J.  Montzeimer,  whose  cabin  is  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  Gallup,  on  the  Zuni  trail,  and  whose  place  is  a  good  point 
from  which  to  leave  the  trail  to  visit  the  ruin. 

Montzeimer's  Tower  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Pintos  Ranch 
(Montzeimer's),  and  is  accessible  by  a  trail  leading  over  a  rough 
mountain  ridge  and  through  a  superb  canon. 

The  ruin,  from  its  lonely  position,  is  very  seldom  visited,  and  I 
have  never  found  a  white  man  except  Montzeimer  who  has  seen  it, 
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although  several  have  told  me  that  they  searched  for  it  in  vain.  It 
is,  however,  Avell  known  to  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  can  readily  be  found  with  one  of  them  for  a  guide. 

The  position  of  this  tower  is  somewhat  exceptional.  As  a  general 
thing,  similar  towers,  as  those  in  Mancos  Canon,  are  placed  on  elevated 
ground,  as  if  to  serve  as  lookouts  and  although  not  all  these  ruins 
have  such  an  elevated  position,  this  is  ordinarily  where  they  are  found. 

The  tower  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  or  on  one  side  of  the  bed 
of  the  caiion  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  site  being  slightly  elevated 
upon  the  debris  which  has  fallen  from  the  almost  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  Notwithstanding  this  lowly  position,  how- 
ever, its  situation  is  such  that  it  commands  extensive  views  up  and 
down  the  main  canon  and  into  a  tributary  caiion  which  opens  into  it 
near  by.  It  thus  has  a  good  position  to  command  the  approaches  to 
both  in  the  only  ways  of  entrance,  except  over  the  mountains  them- 
selves. While,  therefore,  it  may  be  an  imperfect  watch-tower  as  far 
as  wide  extended  views  are  concerned,  its  position  renders  it  well  suited 
to  observe  what  takes  place  in  the  canons  below. 

The  walls  of  the  tower  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  constructed  on  substantially  the  same 
the  same  plan  as  those  in  more  northern  regions.  Of  the  former  wall, 
there  still  stand,  above  the  base,  about  two  thirds  of  the  periphery ;  the 
remainder  being  clearly  marked  out  by  the  mounds  of  fallen  stones. 
The  ruin  is  built  of  small  stones,  some  of  which  are  smooth,  and 
dressed  into  regular  shapes,  while  others  are  rough,  with  the  form  they 
had  when  taken  from  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  by. 

Seen  from  the  outside  there  are  evidences  that  the  tower  had  for- 
merly three  stories,  each  occupied  by  a  single  room.  The  diameter 
of  these  rooms  diminishes  as  one  rises  from  the  base,  and  the  limits  of 
these  successive  chambers  is  plainly  indicated  both  by  the  breaks  in 
the  external  walls  and  by  cedar  beams,  the  ends  of  which  are  still 
in  place  in  the  upright  walls. 

In  the  lower  story  the  stones  of  the  walls  are  uncut,  showing  that 
the  builders  made  no  attempt  to  smooth  off  their  angles.     These  walls, 
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therefore,  on  the  outside,  are  composed  of  the  roughest  kind  of  ma- 
sonry. The  inner  walls  of  this  chamber  are  smoother,  but  the  room 
is  so  full  of  fallen  debris  that  barely  a  third  of  its  walls  is  above 
ground,  and  a  determination  of  its  shape  is  almost  impossible. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  external  rough  wall  of  the  first 
chamber  and  the  smooth-faced  stones  of  the  second  is  also  indicated 
by  the  ends  of  cedar  flooring,  which  are  still  intact,  and  project  beyond 
the  wall.  Inside  the  tower  the  floor  is  completely  destroyed,  and  noth- 
ing remains  to  mark  its  former  position,  except  the  stumps  of  cedar 
posts  embedded  in  the  walls. 

A  large,  upright,  oval  opening,  hardly  spacious  enough  to  crawl 
through,  but  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  abundant  light,  is  found  in 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  shown  in  the  figure 
on  a  level  with  the  first  floor. 

The  walls  of  the  second  story,  which  are  still  upright,  are  of  well- 
fitted,  evidently  dressed  stone,  forming  a  well-drawn  arc  of  a  circle. 
They  are  built  of  smaller  stones  than  those  of  the  lower  story,  and 
care  seems  to  have  been  used  in  fitting  the  stones  closely  together. 

The  indications  of  the  third  story  are  seen  in  the  ends  of  the  floor- 
ing still  remaining  in  the  wall,  and  in  the  evidence  of  a  smaller  diam- 
eter, which  is  brought  about  by  the  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  chamber  of  the  third  story  still  remains, 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  having  almost  completely  tumbled  in,  while 
its  fragments  lie  strewn  about  at  the  base  of  the  ruin  on  aU  sides. 

The  diameter  of  the  tower  at  its  base  was  probably  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet,  while  the  wall  now  standing  reaches  a  height  of  about  fif- 
teen feet. 

A  few  fragments  of  pottery  were  picked  up  about  the  tower,  but,  rel- 
atively, the  amount  of  these  evidences  of  a  former  occupation  is  not  as 
great  as  in  some  of  the  other  ruins.  Probably  more  would  be  found 
by  excavating. 

Theories  as  to  the  former  use  of  this  structure  must  be  more  or  less 
speculative.  If  it  was  once  a  dwelling-place,  its  capacity  was  very 
small,  and  if  a  watch-tower,  its  position  is  far  from  favorably  chosen 
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for  a  wide  outlook.  It  may  have  been  a  sun-temple,  or  estufa,  where 
sacred  ceremonials  were  once  celebrated.  The  Moquis  have  a  legend, 
it  is  said,  that  similar  towers  were  built  for  the  snakes  used  in  ceremo- 
nials, and  for  the  priests  who  took  charge  of  them.  Its  size  is  small 
for  an  estnfa,  although  it  is  fully  as  large  as  some  of  the  so-called  estu- 
fas  in  the  cliff-dweUings.  The  size  of  this  tower  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  single  chambers  of  the  cliff-dwellings  which  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  study,  but  by  no  means  as  great  as  that  of  some  of 
those  of  Mancos  Canon  and  the  Canon  de  Chelly.  Whatever  it  was, 
whether  estufa,  lookout,  dwelling-place,  or  fortress,  it  was  probably 
never  used  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Navajo  Indians  which  now  live  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  It  belonged,  probably,  to  that  people,  related 
to  the  pueblos,  which  have  left  so  many  traces  of  their  existence  in  the 
ruins  strewn  all  over  the  neighboring  country.  I  believe  that  these 
people,  sometimes  living  in  cave-houses,  again  in  circular,  composite 
stone  houses,  and  still  again  in  towers,  were  the  same  people,  and  that 
they  were  ancestors  of  the  race  of  which  the  Zunians,  or  Moquis,  are 
the  purest  living  types.  It  was  the  New  Mexican  culture  which  the 
nomadic  Navajos  met  when  they  came  into  the  country  from  the  north. 
The  families,  which  later  huddled  together  in  pueblos,  at  this  stage  of 
their  development  lived  in  isolated  dwelUngs,  the  best  which  they 
could  devise  for  protection.  One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  to 
give  such  dwelhngs  was  circular.  As  the  families  increased  in  size, 
into  clans,  the  round  pattern  was  still  adhered  to,  but  the  diameter  of 
the  house  was  very  much  enlarged,  until  it  became  a  round  pueblo, 
such  as  those  at  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa.  In  that  type,  the  chambers  Uned 
the  periphery  of  the  pueblo,  leaving  an  inclosed  open  space  within,  in 
which  other  round  dwellings  were  built.  Increase  in  the  number  of 
these  round  houses,  and  economy  of  room  in  the  inclosed  area,  led  to 
the  angular  form,  still  preserving  the  circular  wall  surrounding  the 
whole  cluster.  The  last  step  in  the  growth  of  the  pueblo  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  surrounding  wall,  by  which  we  get  the  modern 
pueblo,  with  its  rectangular  walls,  in  which  the  circular  form  has 
wholly  disappeared.     Such  a  ruin  as  the  larger  in  Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa  is 
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an  example  of  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  transition  between  a  round 
ruin  crowded  with  small  square  or  rectangular  chambers  and  the  ordi- 
nary modern  rectangular  type.  In  the  evolution  of  the  pueblo  com- 
posite dwelling,  we  may,  by  our  theory,  suppose  that  the  tower,  or 
small,  single-roomed  round  house,  was  the  most  ancient.  The  increase 
in  the  size  of  such  a  tower,  in  which  we  have  a  dwelling,  with  a  cen- 
tral open  space,  with  peripheral  chambers,  followed,  until  finally  we 
pass  into  the  rectangular  type,  upon  which  the  existing  pueblos  are 
constructed. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  round  buildings  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Zuiiians  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  style  and  ornamentation  of 
their  pottery,  and  the  architecture  of  their  dwellings,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out.  I  am  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  interpret  the  somato- 
logical  data  in  my  possession,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  elaborated ;  still, 
it  may  be  said  that  it,  too,  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  the  Zurii  Reservation  are  concerned.  Between  these  ruins 
and  those  of  the  region  north  of  Fort  Defiance  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Moqui  there  is  a  great  similarity.  Even  those  of  the  Chaco  Caiion 
so  closely  resemble  the  ruins  of  the  Zuiii  Reservation  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  same  race. 

A  new  theory  to  account  for  the  use  of  certain  circular  structures  in 
the  Chaco  Carion,  which  has  lately  been  suggested,  may  fix  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  As  somewhat  similar  buildings  occur  in  the  Zuni 
Reservation,  they  have  an  especial  interest  to  us. 

In  his  account  of  "  Prehistoric  Cave-Dwellings,"  published  in  the 
"  Century  Magazine  "  for  October,  Mr.  Bickford  supposes  that  certain 
round  chambers  in  Pueblo  Bonito  were  "  water  tanks."  These  cham- 
bers, from  his  descriptions,  I  should  suppose  closely  resemble  what  I 
have  called  estufas  in  the  ruins  we  have  studied.  Most  students  have 
supposed  that  round  chambers  called  estufas  were  used  for  religious 
purposes,  and  that  they  were  constructed  for  that  end.  Mr.  Bickford, 
however,  seems  to  incline  to  the  view  that  then-  origin  can  be  explained 
in  a  way  which,  if  incorrect,  is  certainly  very  ingenious. 

He  says,  "  The  people,  having  settled  down  in  villages,  improvidently 
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began  that  system  of  denuding  their  region  of  its  forests,  to  which  is 
due  the  fact  that  for  many  thousands  of  square  miles  this  once  popu- 
lous region  has  been  rendered  a  sterile  desert.  When  the  climatic 
change  began,  prayers  and  incantations  for  rain,  such  as  are  performed 
by  all  western  tribes,  and  especially  by  the  pueblos  of  the  present  time, 
were  resorted  to,  and  what  place  so  quick  to  suggest  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose as  the  empty  tank,  where  it  was  desired  the  blessing  should  fall? 
As  the  change  progressed,  the  pagan  rites  became  more  frequent,  and 
before  the  hegira  of  the  degenerate  remnant,  the  tank  had  become  a 
recognized  place  of  worship,  and  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  religious 
system." 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  estufa  certainly  needs  more  facts  to 
support  it,  and  at  present  is  no  more  than  pure  speculation.  I  doubt 
whether,  as  he  writes,  the  present  desiccation  of  the  Soiithwest  for 
"  many  thousand  of  squaVe  miles  "  is  due  to  the  improvidence  of  In- 
dians cutting  down  trees.  The  effect  and  cause  are  wholly  incommen- 
surate. The  evidence  adduced  is  insufficient  to  show  that  these  circular 
"tanks"  were  ever  water  tanks,  from  which  they  were  developed  into 
estufas. 

The  existence  of  these  round  "  tanks  "  near  cHfiEs,  from  which  rain- 
water could  be  conveyed  in  troughs,  seems  to  be  the  main  reason  wliich 
has  led  Mr.  Bickf  ord  to  regard  them  as  water  tanks  or  water  reservoirs. 
In  the  cases  cited,  no  doubt  water  could  be  conducted  into  them,  but 
evidence  is  wanting  that  it  was.  His  reasoning  on  the  whole  matter  is 
not  conclusive,  and  until  some  facts  supporting  his  theory  are  brought 
forward,  it  can  hardly  merit  serious  consideration.^ 

^  Apropos,  however,  of  the  supposition  Mr.  Bickforcl  found,  on  the  inside  of  a 
that  the  old  water  tank  may  have  been  "  tank,"  portions  of  a  lining  similar  in  sub- 
chosen  as  a  place  of  ceremony,  an  inter-  stance  to  the  jjottery  of  the  ancients.  I 
esting  fact  occurs  to  me  in  Zufii  ceremoni-  am  somewhat  confused  as  to  what  he 
als.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (sum-  means,  but  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
mer),  a  Zufii  Cacique  repeats,  by  night,  a  of  the  statement  which  follows  (p.  901)  : 
prayer  for  rain,  standing  as  he  does  so  in  "  It  had  evidently  been  laid  on  with  trow- 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Rio  Zuiii.  The  place  els  and  baked,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
is  appropriate  for  a  prayer  for  rain.  glazed,  by  burning  fires  within  the  tank." 
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PLAN    OF    HESH-0-TA-UTH-LA. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  THE  PLAN. 


The  accompanying  plan  of  Hesh-o-ta-uth-la,  made  by  Mr.  F.  Webb  Hodge,  formerly 
of  the  Hemenway  Expedition,  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  seventy  feet. 

The  road  from  Zuni  to  Nutria  is  represented  on  the  upper,  the  arroya  on  the  lower 
part.  The  isolated  rectangular  figure  on  the  east  of  the  main  ruin  is  of  a  modern 
structure  built  by  members  of  the  Expedition  during  the  excavation. 

The  heavy  black  lines  indicate  the  walls  of  rooms,  and  the  light  lines  the  contours  of 
excavations. 

The  dotted  lines  denote  elevations. 

The  position  of  the  so-called  ovens  described  in  the  text  is  shown  by  the  narrow  wall 
with  small  circles  south  of  the  main  ruin. 
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